






PROGRAMMES 


OF THE 


CONFERENCES 


TO BE HELD AT 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


Chappaqua, Westchester Co., N. Y., 
EIGHTH MONTH 9TH TO 15TH, 1894, 


First-day School General Conference. 


PROGRAMME. 
Fourth-day, Eighth month 8 


7p.m. Meeting of Literature Committee. 
8pm. Meeting of Executive Committee. 


FIRST SESSION. 
Fifth-day, Eighth month 9, 9.30 a. m. 
Report of Executive Committee. 


Report of New York Yearly Meeting Association. 
Report of Genesee Yearly Meeting Association 
SECOND SESSION. 
Fifth-day, Eighth month 9, 3 p.m 
A practical illustration of First-day School Work. 
a. Opening Exercises, Isaac H. Hillborn. 
b. Work with advanced Lesson Leaves, Robert 
M. Janney. 
e. Work with [lustrated Lesson Leaves. 
d, Closing Exercises, Amy Willets. 


THIRD SESSION. 
Fifth-day, Eighth month 10, 7 30 p. m 


Continuation of Practical First-day School work as 
present: d at former session. General Discussion. 
FOURTH SESSION. 
Sixth day, Eighth month 10, 9.30 a. m 
Report of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting Association. 
Report of Baltimore Yearly Meeting Association. 
Paper: The Necessity of Impressing Friendly De- 
nominational Views in nnection with our 
Teaching, John Wm. Hutchinson. 


FIFTH SESSION. 
Sixth-day, Eighth month 10, 3 p. m. 
Report of Ohio Yearly Meeting Association. 


Report of Indiana Yearly Meeting Association 
Report of Dlinois Yearly Mee ing Association 


Friends’ Religious Conference. 


PROGRAMME. 
FIRST SESSION. 
Seventh-day, Eight month 11, 9.30 a. m. 

Opening Address by the Chairman ; subject: ‘‘ The 
Friend.” 

A paper, ‘‘The Inner Light,”’ by Robert 8. Havi- 
land, New York Yearly Meeting. 

Discussion to be opened by Lydia H. Price, Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting. 

A paper, ‘‘ Prayer,’’ by Jonathan W. Plummer, II- 

linois Yearly eens. 

Discussion to be opened by Serena Minard, Genesee 
Yearly Meeting. 

SECOND SESSION. 
Seventh-day, Eighth month 11, 3.00 p. m. 

A paper, ‘‘ Mission of the Society of Friends to the 
Young,” by Robert M. Janney, Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. 

Discussion to be epened by Isaac Wilson, Genesee 
Yearly Meeting. 

A paper, ‘‘ Service of the Young to the Society,’’ by 
Jesse H. Holmes, Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 
Discussion to be opened by Mary Travilla, Philadel- 

phia Yearly Meeting. 
First-day, Eighth month 12th, meetings for wor- 

ship, 10 a. m. and 3 p. m.] 


THIRD SESSION. 
First-day, Eighth month 12, 7 30 p. m. 


A paper, ‘‘ Methods of Religious Propagandism,”’ 
by Howard M. Jenkins, Philadelphia Yearly , 
Meeting. 
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Discussion to be opened by Frances M. Robinson, 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. 
A paper, ‘‘ Would a Friends’ National Association 
be Desirable and Practicable?’’ by Jonathan K. 
Taylor, Baltimore Yearly Meeting, 
‘ion to be opened by Allen J. Fliteraft, Illinois 
Yearly Meeting. 


FOURTH SESSION. 
Second-day, Eighth month 13, 9.30 a. m. 


A paper, ** Mission of the Society of Friends in the 
ae by Chas. M. Stabler, Baltimore Yearly 
eeting. 
Discussion to be opened by Minnie F. Baker, Balti- 
Yearly Meeting. 
Briet concluding Addresses. 


Friends’ Union for Philanthropic Labor. 


Meeting of Executive Committee, Seventh-day, 
Eighth month 11, 7.30 p. m 


PROGRAMME. 


FIBST SESSION. 
Second day, Eighth month 13,3 p m. 


Calling Names of Delegates. 

Report of Executive Committee. 

Reports of Yearly Meeting Committees, as far as 
time will permit 

Report on Mission Work among Women and Chil- 
dren, Elizabeth B Passmore, Superintendent. 

Paper, “ The Home Surroundings of Poor Children,’ 
Dr. O. Edward Janney, Baltimore. 

Paper, ‘‘ Methods of Work Among Poor Children,” 
Harriet Cox McDowell New York. 

Paper, “ Free Kindergartens.” 


SECOND SESSION. 
Second-day, Eighth month 13, 7.30 p. m 


Continuation of Reports from Yearly Meeting Com- 
mittees. 

Report on Purity, Mary G. Smith, Superintendent. 

Paper, ‘‘ Social Purity,” Edward B Rawson, New 
York 


ork. 

Paper, ‘‘ Philanthrophy,” Laura H. Satterthwaite, 
M. D., Trenton, N. J. 

Report on Demoralizing Publications, John E. Car- 
penter, Superintendent. 

Paper on Demoralizing Publications, Eli M. Lamb, 
Baltimore. 

Paper on an appeal for a more earnest and united 
effort to purify the Press, Isabella Tyson, Balti- 
more. 


THIRD SESSION. 
Third-day, Eighth month 14, 9.30 a. m. 


Report on Temperance, Joseph A. Bogardus, Super- 
intendent. 

Paper, ‘‘Women’s Work in the Temperance Re- 
form,” Alice C. Robinson, Baltimore. 

Paper, “‘How to Unite the Temperance Forces,” 
Daniel Shoemaker, Earlham College, Richmond, 
Indiana. 

Report on Tobacco and other Narcotics, Jonathan 
K. Taylor, Superintendent. 

Paper, ‘Tobacco: What have we to do With It?” 
Mary Parry a Waynesville, Ohio. 

Paper, Pi aaa ?” Dr. Charles H. Bushong, New 
York. 

FOURTH SESSION. 
Third-day, Eighth month 14, 3.00 p. m. 


Report on Indian Affairs, Levi K. Brown, Supt. 

Paper, ‘‘Indians in the Dominion of Canada,” 
Samuel P. Zavitz, Coldstream, Ont. 

Paper, ‘‘ Su; tions as to the Present Duties of the 
Society of Friends to the Indian Race,”’ Edward 
H. Magill, Swarthmore College. 

Report on Education of Colored People in the South, 
Anna M. Jackson, Superintendent 

Paper, Abby D. Munro, Mt. Pleasant, 8 C. 

Paper, Martha Schofield, Aiken, S. C. 


FIFTH SESSION. 


Fourth-day, Eighth month 15, 9 30 a. m. 


Report on Gambling, Lotteries, and kindred vices, 
Wm. C Starr, Superintendent. 

Paper, ‘‘ Lotteries,” 8. Elizabeth Stover. 

Report on Prison Reform, Edward Stabler. Jr., Supt. 


Paper, ‘‘ Prison Reform, its Present Aspect,’’ Mari- 
ana W. Chapman, Brooklyn. 

Paper. “The Reformatery Phase of Prisons and 
Asylums from a Civil Service Standpoint,” 
Rebecca J. Broomell, Baltimore. 














SIXTH SESSION. 
Fourth-day, Eighth month 15, 3.00 p. m. 
Report on Capital Punishment, John L. Thomas, 
Superintendent. 
Paper on Capital Punishment, Adaline O. Waters, 
Crosswicks, N. J. 
Paper on Capital Punishment, Wm. P. Sisson, Scipio- 
ville, N. Y 
Report on Peace and Arbitration, Asa Engle, Super- 
intendent. 
Paper on International Arbitration, Sarah Waln, 
East Branch, N. J. 
Paper.on Arbitration between Employer and Em- 
ployé, ; ae M. Stabler, George School, New- 
wn 


, Pa. 
Paper on Peace, David Ferris, Wilmington, Del. 





CCOMMODATIONS FOR SIX OR EIGAT 
Summer Boarders. Three nice rooms in a 
Friends’ family in Buckingham, one mile 

from railroad. Address W., Buckingham, Bucks 
county, Penna. 





LADY OF REFINEMENT DESIRES A POSI- 
tion as companion to an elderly lady, a 
mother’s helper, or to take charge of a gen- 
tleman’s household where a domestic is kept. City 
or country. Address 
M. I. H., Sewaren, New Jersey. 


OR SALE.—TEAM OF MATCHED CANADIAN 
ponies. They are sound, kind, and gentle 
good drivers either single or double, well 

broken to saddle. SAMUEL 8. DECOU, 
Trenton Junction, New Jersey. 


ONEST, RELIABLE YOUNG MAN, SINGLE, 
wishes employment either as clerk or to 
make himself generally useful 

this office. 


HILADELPHIA SHOPPING ATTENDED TO 
PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY 
Address AMY R. CONROW, 1622 Wallace St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
No charge to customers for services. 


EACHERS WANTED AT FRIENDS’ ACADEMY 
A man to teach the sciences and a woman 
to take charge of the Primary Department. 
Address F. E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, New York. 





Address L., 


ANTED.— A THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
and responsible housekeeper (member of 
the Society of Friends) for a large boarding 

school in the country. Address with reference and 
full particulars, Box 288, Woodbury, New Jersey. 


ANTED, IN A FRIEND’S FAMILY, A GOOD 
oung girl for general housework. Address 
., Buckingham, Bucks county, Pa. 





ANTED.—A FEW BOARDERS IN FRIENDS’ 
family. in Woodstown, N. J. For particu- 
lars, address B., Box 67, Woodstown, N. J. 





OOD INVESTMENTS SECURED ON FIRST 
Mortgages in Delaware County, Pa., one of 
the best districts adjacent to Philadelphia. 
CHARLES PALMER, Attorney-at-Law, 

No. 11 East Fifth St., Chester, Pa. 


UMMER BOARDERS WANTED.—PLEASANT 

rooms, high and healthy location, good water, 

a fine view of Schuyikill Valley from piazzas. 

Two squares from street railway connecting with ali 
the mountain roaés. Address 

MARTHA P. KALER, Reading, Pa. 


Young Friends’ Association. 


The monthly meeting of the Association will be 
held on Second-day evening, Sixth month 11, at 8 
o’clock, in the Library, 15th and Race streets. 

The subjects for consideration will be as follows: 

1. Review of Chabter 7, Volume III of Janney’s 
History, by Jos. C. Emley and Edward P. Bond. 

2. ‘* Individual Responsibility of the Members of 
Young Friends’ Associs tions to the Religious Society 
to which they belong.” 

3. “ Friends Interested in Educational Matters,” 
by Emma S. Webster. 

All persons interested are invited to be present. 











u FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED). 


TERMS—PaYABLe IN ADVANCE: 
One copy, one year, $2.50. 
Single numbers, 5 cents. 
4 copies, one year, $2.25 each. 
10 copies, one year, $2.00 each. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT I8 DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES ; 921 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient adver- 
tisements, 10 cents per line, one time ; 7 cents a4 
line each insertion, two times. For longer insertion 
ae rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 





REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECKS, 


Drafts, or PosT-OFFICE MONEY OrpERS; the last | 


preferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the 

risk of the personsosending. a@~Draw checks and 

money orders to the order of Friends’ Intelligencer 
tion, Limited. 
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NECURSION TO THE GEORGE SCHOOL —THE 
k Annnal Picnic of Race Street First-day School 
44 Will this year be held at the George School. 
A Special Train will leave the Reading Terminal 
Station at 9.30 a. m., Seventh-day, Sixth month 16, 
returning late in the afternoon. Tickets, 60 cents; 
children under 12 years, 30 cents. For sale at 
Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race streets, 
and ‘at the gate of the train. An invitation is ex- 
tended to Friends generally. 


A Five Days’ Trip for $33.50. 


To Luray Caverns, Harper’s Ferry, Washington, | 
Mount Vernon, Alexandria, and Arlington, and | 


Natural Bridge. Leave Philadelphia, Reading Ter- 
minal, 12th and Market streets, at 7.45 a. m. (Royal 
Blue Line to Washington), on Third-lay (Tuesday), 
Sixth month (June) 12th. Special attention to el- 
derly or young persons. $5.00 deposit six days before 
starting—whole amount to be paid on the 9th. For 
turther information address 
REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 
523 Cooper Street, Camden, New Jersey. 


«IT FLOATS «= 


IS NOT LOST 


THE PROOTER & GAMBLE ©O., OIN'TI. 


"ects WILLIAM HEACOCK, 225 


‘Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
| Telephone 4036. PHILADELPHIA. 


_ Clement A. Woodnutt, 
| UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 


1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


| CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


| RUBBER GARDEN HOSE. 
Headquarters Globe Rubber Company’s Goods. 
| These goods being made by a reliable and well- 
known Rubber Com y, are sold to be as repre- 
| 

| 

| 








sented, and can be depended upon to give entire 
satisfaction. 


A fair hose, 734 cents a foot ; a good hose, 10 cents 
a foot; a very good hose, 12 cents a foot ; an extra 
hose, 15 cents a foot ts 75 cents, and all 
attachments at very low figures. Send your order 
by mail. E. L. PEIRCE, 

19 NORTH SECOND STREET PHILADELPHIA. 


AMOS HILLBORN & C0., 


BEDDING, 


FURNITURE, 


CURTAINS, ETC. 


hea 


1027 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





| AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Ninth Street. 
Best | Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS 


are invited to inspect our 
| Spring Assortment of Hand Cameras 
From $5 to $75. 
PRINTING DONE FROM NEGATIVES. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 1030 Arch St. 





\ MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


Our popularity with the Oculists is the result of 


fine work. Our popularity with the public is the 
result of moderate prices and polite attention. 


H. C. BODEN 4 CO., OPTICIANS, 
3. E. Corner Walnut and 13th Streets, Philadelphia. 





IN THE TQB. 





=} ~ — 


SP FSS. i RK * > ae ~ 
‘““VICTOR”’ 835 Arch St. 
LFRED L. SELLERS, 

ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR, 


With best of references. 
Room No. 40 Imperial Building, 411-413 Walnut 8t. 





ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. — CONSHO- 
hocken Dairies. ea ven to 

families. ce. ° street, 

JOSEPH L. JONES. 


se) 
Philadelphia, 





EVIS P. MARSHALL, 
— PHOTOGRAPHER, 
1833 Ridge Avenue, 

Fine pho 
ing of old an 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
raphs and crayon portraits. Enlarg- 
faded pictures a specialty. 





COMPARE the 
New Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia 


With any other in the market and note its su- 
periority 

In the large, clear print. 

In the handsome illustrations. 

In the excellent maps 

In the thoroughness and conciseness of its 
articles, both on American and Foreign 
Topics. 

In the entertaining Biographical sketches of 
some of the most distinguished writers, 
soldiers, and statesmen. 

In _ the convenient size and excellent 
bindings 

The entire work thoroughly revised and cost- 
ing less than 


7 Cents a Day. 


Set of ten volumes delivered for 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
i 


$3.00 IN CASH, 


the balance to be paid in eleven monthly payments 
of $2.00 each. 

For further information call on or address the 
publishers, 


J. B. Lippincott COMPANY, 


715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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FIFTY-TWO THOUGHTS OF FRIENDS. 
XXII. 


How much I desire that Friends may, at this time, get 
beyond the natural part that is indeed corruptible ; and get 


and Journal. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 2, 1894. 


| 
| 
| 


down to the spiritual part, that will unite us in the love of | 


Christ, and lead us to endeavor, in meckness and forbear- 
ance one towards another, to come at the right thing. J 
know well the harmony of Friends is great, but my fear is 
lest the natural part should be developed to take a part in 
spiritual things, and sometimes lead us to judge, from ex- 
ternals, one of another, and so mar that spiritual beauty 
that would otherwise show itself, and perhaps beguile some 
into the way of godliness. ELIZABETH Fry. 


Elizabeth Fry, a daughter of John Gurney of Earlham, England, 


was born in 1780. On her mother's side she was descended from 
Robert Barclay, the author of the ‘‘Apology.”” Her mother, who was 
a remarkably intelligent woman, died when the eldest of her twelve 
children was but 17. She married Joseph Fry of London in 1800, and 
some years later appeared in the ministry. Her heart was always 
tender toward the poor and erring, and her ministrations were most 
acceptable to those brought low by crime. She labored earnestly for 
the reformation of the female prisoners in Newgate and other London 
prisons, administering both to the spiritual and physical necessities of 
the inmates. She died in 1845. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
GOD IS EVER PRESENT. 


SWEET flowers perfume a quiet glade 
Where arching trees give coolest shade, 
Where restless stream beneath them lies 
Reflecting summer’s sunny skies ; 

Oh dear to me that peaceful spot 

One which can never be forgot, 

Where flowers and trees and skies and sod 
Proclaim an ever present God. 


How oft in childhood’s happy days 
Ere vexed by life’s mysterious ways, 
And free from every thought of care 
I’ve spent the golden hours there ; 
And later when to manhood grown 
Returning there to muse alone, 

My heart reveals the paths I’ve trod 
Had ever shown a present God. 


And now in life’s declining years 

With spirit freed from doubts and fears, 

Sweet memories of the flowers and stream 

Confirm the faith of boyhood’s dream ; 

And though my eyes no more may see 

That scene so much endeared to me, 

My soul when freed from earthly clod 

Will 4now the ever present God. 

BENJAMIN HALLOWELL, JR. 
Lansdowne, Pa., Fifth month 19. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE PARENT YEARLY MEETING. 
Aw American Friend who would picture to himself the 
outward aspect of Devonshire House, the place of assem- 


| 
| 





bly of London Yearly Meeting, must clear away any ideas | 


of spacious yard and branching elms, or of an extensive 
“‘campus’’ surrounding a Western meeting-house ; he 
must remember the fabulous value of London frontages in 
Bishopsgate, and also the intolerable roar of the city 
traffic, which would make a yearly meeting sitting impos- 
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sible in any building not carefully secluded from the mul- 
titudinous sound, that mysterious characteristic voice of 
London, never absent for twenty hours out of the twenty- 
four. So on the two fronts of their property,—built on 
the site of a town house of the Dukes of Devonshire,— 
Friends have built shops, with business offices and a useful 


| Yearly Meeting Temperance Hotel above ; and have re- 


served to themselves only a long covered entry. Over its 
neat portal a careful inquirer might discover the state- 
ment that a Friends’ meeting-house exists somewhere 
down the appallingly long passage. 

Venturing down, he would pass the Friends’ book-shop 
of Edward Hicks, the Recording Clerk’s office, the en- 
trance to the Institute,—where library, reading-room, 
refreshments, and other club comforts may be found, 
together with a Quaker picture gallery,—and finally the 
yard is reached. Here is the focus, the hearth-fire, of 
English Quakerism. The irregular space is provided 
with seats and with useful private nooks and corners, and 
is partially roofed with glass for wet days. Around rise 
tall buildings, three large meeting-houses, and blocks 
containing numerous committee rooms, and the Meeting 
for Sufferings Rooms. The smallest of the three meeting- 
houses is the ‘‘ Old’’ meeting-house, not so large as when 
the Yearly Meeting met in it; used now all the year 
‘round on First-days by the not very great number of 
Friends who live near enough, and at Yearly Meeting 
time devoted to the ‘‘ Large Committee,’’ and also used 
as a quiet place in which Friends may write home. The 
other two houses are for the women’s and the men’s 
Yearly Meeting sittings. They are admirably built for 
hearing. There is but little level floor space ; from it 
rise raised tiers of seats on all four sides, good to speak 
from, and there is a spacious upstairs gallery around three 
sides. The roof is acoustically rounded off. 

Here have been held of late years epoch-making de- 
bates ; and such are probably not yet over. When any 
great matter is on hand, a custom has arisen of inviting 


| the company of women Friends. ‘This was first done 


when the ‘‘ Richmond Creed ’’ of 1887 was to be dealt 
with ; once since for a Conference on Poverty, and again, 
in 1892, when the feeling caused by the employment of 
paid workers by the Home Mission Committee found 


| vent; asa result of this a special conference was held in 


the autumn, the old committee was dissolved, and a truly 
representative one will now try to face the problem. 

On these great occasions the available space is barely 
sufficient for the thirteen hundred Friends whe wish to be 
present. The Friends’ Yearly Meeting has to copy the 
methods of the political gathering, and close its doors till 
half an hour before the time for beginning, and a long 
queue of worthy Friends might at such times have been 
seen good-humoredly standing waiting to enter. If you 


| wanted a good place from which to be heard, you had to 


be there. In ordinary times, when the Men’s Yearly 
Meeting consists of not more than 400 or 500 Friends, 


| most of them have their well-known seats, to which they 


return annually like the building swallow. 

These intense gatherings,—I think the adjective will 
be understood,—are a great ordeal for a speaker. That 
great audience, in which every unit is a man or woman of 
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some importance, and which in the aggregate almost 
constitutes one’s public, by whom every word is treasured 
for praise or blame, produces a spiritual influence almost 
overpowering, and apt to make the tongue feel the roof 
of the mouth to be dry, and the knees to tremble. Only 
under strong feeling of religious duty should any one in- 
trude on that assembly. In its presence personal acri- 
mony and any egoistic ebullitions die before they reach 
the vocal organs. On that memorable day when the 
‘*Richmond Creed ’’ was rejected we had two sittings, 
which together lasted five hours. Sixty Friends spoke. 
This gives an average of five minutes for each. There 
were no long speeches, not a single regretable personal 
allusion, though our hearts were burning and had for 
months burned within us, and our Quaker liberty was at 
stake. There was hardly any irrelevance, and only a 
speech or two where the hardening influence of rigid 
dogma could be recognized. When J. B. Braithwaite, 


the compiler of the creed, rose to say that he was glad of | 


the decision of the meeting, we felt that we were once 
more both free and united. John Bright used to say that 
the average speaking power at the Yearly Meeting was 
higher than that in the House of Commons. 

So much for the outward framing. What of the pic- 
ture itself? In some contrast to the wagons and the hur- 
rying men of business, to the ragged sellers of flowers 
and jumping dolls, to the in-and-out flow of the three 
contiguous railway stations, converge ‘‘ troops of the shin- 
ing ones’’ to that passage entrance. An island refuge round 
a lamp in the middle of the street,and the assistance of 
an attendant policeman, help women Friends from the 
country over the anxious crossing, and the yard fills. 
There is not much of gloomy asceticism about the dresses 
there, and yet there is a predominant Quaker simplicity 
which is strong enough to give its tone to the whole. 
Granting that exceptions may easily be found, the present 
writer believes that our younger women are still true to 
the genuine Friendly standard in dress; but they have 
found clever ways of combining simplicity and decorous 
moderation with a comely attractiveness which, when 
seen on a large scale at the Yearly Meeting, gives to the 
‘* Vard’’ an air of distinction which ‘‘the World’’ can 
not reproduce. The dress technically called ‘ plain ’’ is 
now exceptional among us. Some inquisitive person dis- 
covered that there were nineteen Friends’ bonnets, 
strictly so-called, in attendance last year. A quaint ex- 
ception to the general rule is to be found in the garb of 
one or two rather eccentric men in young or middle life, 
who in brim, breeches, and buckles aim at an exact re- 
production of the past. They come to the Yearly Meet- 
ing by way of testimony. They never speak, but once 
circulated a little leaflet whose spirit was truly tender and 
loving. 

The Yearly Meeting just lasts within the fortnight. 
On Second-day Friends travel up to the Ministry and 
Oversight Meeting in the evening, and on Sixth day of 
the following week they are generally free to go, though 
sometimes that day is fully occupied. Sixth-day forenoon, 
in the first week, and Fourth-day forenoon, in the sec- 
ond, are occupied by meetings for worship, which are also 
held at Westminster and Peel meeting-houses ; on other 
days the Yearly Meeting sits both morning and afternoon, 
and sometimes in the evening. All other evenings, and 
the hours from g to 10 in the forenoon, are eagerly laid 
hold of for gatherings of those interested in special 
causes. The Foreign Mission Meeting and the Home 
Mission Meeting are always great events; the contribu- 
tors to the Quarterly Examiner enjoy together a literary 
cup of tea; the Peace Society meets at a neighboring 
- hall one of the evenings; the Friends’ Anti-Vivisection 
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Society draws its recruits together on one or two days: 
the Friends’ Provident Institution, though a purely busi- 
ness undertaking for life assurance, is sufficiently in the 
odor of society sanction to claim a noon hour for the 
production of its always comforting balance sheet ; the 
Young Men’s Christian Fellowship Union gathers to an 
early morning committee room, and the Young Women’s 
to an evening meeting; on the Seventh-day Friends 
mostly breakfast at the Bedford Institution, our center for 
work in the slums, and follow that function by listening 
to an address connected with adult school work. The same 
afternoon York old scholars and Ackworth old scholars 
foregather on picnics bent, and a social reunion has been 
instituted at Leighton Park School, Reading. In addi- 
tion to all these, some ministering Friend often asks for 
leave to hold a special meeting for young Friends, and 
such are generally large. An early morning devotional 
meeting is held daily, and is helpful to those who attend. 
Nothing has been yet said about education, which, in- 
deed, only receives one evening, when the School Con- 
ference discusses a summary of the reports of the more 
elementary public schools. The discussion is often loose 
and wandering, and the subjects uncertain beforehand. 
The Yearly Meeting itself may be said, as a general rule, 
to spend none of its official time on education. Then 
there is a large Temperance Meeting, an Anti-Opium 
Meeting, a meeting in the cause of Purity, and endless 
committees. Indeed, the problem of how to “get any- 
thing in’’ at Yearly Meeting time is a hard one for Hon. 
Secretaries. 

Such is the outward scheme; but what the Yearly 
Meeting is really to each is known only to each. A time 
of keenly felt religious experience,—of revived interest 
in the Society ; a time of heart-burning and fearful fore- 
boding,—of putting on of armor, and of sleepless nights ; 
or a time simply of social pleasure,—a feast dedicated to 
friendships old and new ; a mere excuse for sight-seeing 


| ora spiritual education of high value—in all these things 


to various people lies the true significance to them of this 


| ancient assembly. G. 


England. 


THE PROGRESS OF PEACE. 

An address delivered before the Philadelphia Peace 

Twelfth St meeting-house, Fourth month 16, 1894, by 
Rhoads, President of Bryn Mawr College. 
Ir is unnecessary in the presence of this Association 
to repeat the familiar arguments drawn from Scripture to 
show that the teachings, spirit, and example of our Lord 
are at variance with the practice of war. But I wish to 
show that Christianity brought into history new concep- 
tions of life and duty, that these conceptions have slowly 
wrought changes in the social ideals and practices of 
Christendom, that they have subdued terrible social evils, 
and are on their way, working through varied agencies, to 
put down war. 

War has been the chief occupation of man. All the 
older civilizations were based on war and slavery, a state- 
ment only to be slightly modified in the case of the 
Israelites. 

The Greek cities were the centres of small States, 
habitually at war with each other, and seldom united under 
one common ruler. To make each state strong and success- 
ful in war was the first thought in the minds of Greek 
statesmen. The citizen had almost no rights as against 
the State; he lived for the State, was educated for the 
State, and was expected to consider it an honor to die for 
the State. In Plato’s ideal republic everything, the 
family, the individual, was to be sacrificed to the sup- 
posed welfare of the State. A recent able writer of the 


Association at 
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evolutional school has said, ‘‘ Compared with ours even 
the noblest Greek ethics were of the narrowest kind ; and 
Greek morality at no period embraced any conception of 
humanity.”’ 


The Romans lived for conquest, and organized their 
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earth a community whose members were bound to one 


| another by a deeper and purer affection, than the Chris- 


public and private life first so as to be efficient in war and | 


then in the ruling of the conquered. It is true their con- 
tact with so many subdued peoples inspired the Romans 
with a dim sense of the brotherhood of man, a sentiment 


tians in the days of persecution.’’ He asserts that the 
forces of the new religion were ‘‘ to stamp their influence 
on every page of legislation, and to direct the whole 
coursé of civilization for a thousand years.’’ 

We have no record of the views of the earliest Chris- 


| tians after the apostles as to the attitude believers should 


expressed by Cicero and by some others of the best of | 


the stoics. When the noble words of Terence, ‘‘ I 
man, and nothing that concerns a man do I deem a 
matter of indifference to me,’’ were spoken, the theatre 
resounded with applause. But the same audience was as 
ready to applaud the gladiator who slew his antagonist for 
their amusement. 

The Hebrews were greatly in advance of all other 
peoples in the spirit and practice of true religion, and at 
an early period in their history it was said, ‘‘ Behold now, 
we have heard that the Kings of Israel are merciful 
Kings.’’ They had positive sentiments of humanity, and 
appear to have abolished slavery. Yet the wars of the 


hold towards war, but as soon as the subject does emerge, 


| we find the prevailing view to be that a Christian could 
I am a | 


not bear arms. Some Roman soldiers upon conversion 
died for their faith in the Prince of Peace. Although 
later there was some diversity of judgment among Chris- 
tians as to the unlawfulness of wars, such able leaders as 
Tertullian, Basil, Chysostom, and Jerome all taught that 


| Christians could not engage in wars. 


Maccabees and the frightful internecine strifes that at- | 


tended the fall of Jerusalem show how little even the Jews | its fold much of the old Roman world, together with the 


had imbibed the spirit of peace. 

If God permitted wars to be so universal among men, 
if they were sometimes overruled to the progress of man- 
kind, if they called into exercise some of the most heroic 
and noblest sentiments of those who defended their homes, 
country, and religion, war is not necessarily an unmixed evil 


All this, however, gives emphasis to the profound | 


Within three centuries the spiritual forces of the new 
religion had abolished gladiatorial shows, the practice of 
hideous vices, and led the Emperor Constantine to confer 
‘¢upon the archbishops of the church the legal right to 
protect the weak, and to become arbitrators in civil 
cases.’”’ 


In the next seven centuries the church brought within 


semi-barbarous hordes that had overrun Europe. With 
all its faults and errors, it had steeped these peoples in a 
sence of ‘‘ other-worldliness,’’ and of the intervention 


| of God in human affairs. About the year rooo it began 


to abolish private war, substituting therefor arbitration, 


| and the decision of private disputes by legal action in 


change in religious and moral ideals ushered in by our | 


Lord when he said, ‘*‘ The kingdom of heaven is at hand.’’ 
This ‘‘ kingdom of heaven ’’ introduced a new era into 
history. Whatever men had before known of true religion 
was to be eclipsed by the new spiritual experience of be- 
lievers in Him whereby they were born into the kingdom. 

He did not attempt suddenly to revolutionize society. 
He did not definitely forbid war. He did not ask the 
centurion, whose faith he commended, to abandon the 
profession of a soldier. But he did reveal God asa 
Father of inflinite tenderness, compassion and, love. He 


showed this love as the law of his own life, he made it for- | 


ever plain that a perfect man should feel, act, and live | 


under this law of love. He taught us that, forgiven freely 


for his sake, His followers should freely and perfectly for- | 


give others. He thus laid down principles of conduct 
and life that strike at the root ofall injustice, violence and 


war. Man’s individuailty was no longer to be merged in | 


the existence of the State, but he was invested with a per- 
sonality of immortal dignity and worth. 
If the Dacian captive, ‘‘ butchered to make a Roman 


courts which represented the rule of the sovereign. 
About the fourteenth century the same leaven of the 
kingdom of heaven, the spirit of love, of human precious- 


| ness and equality before God, stamped out the system of 


slavery over the whole continent of Europe, but so silently 
was it done, it is hard now to discern at what date it was 
accomplished. 

Then came the Reformation. The mediation of 
Saints and of the Virgin Mary was laid aside, and men 
were brought into more immediate contact with our Lord, 


| so as to be imbued still further with his Spirit and his 


teachings from the now opened Bible. The followers of 
Menno Simonis, a contemporary of Luther and Melanc- 
thon, took up again the views of the early church that 
war was inconsistent with Christianity, and that our Lord, 
in disarming Peter, had forbidden his consistent disciples 
forever to take the sword. 

A century later the Friends seized the great truth of 
the conscious presence of Christ to every man and emi- 


| nently to every believer, and that the Christian must be 


holiday,’’ possessed indeed a nature, which, in its | 


original purity, was so little lower than divine thatthe 
Word could assume that nature and become flesh, then 
the brutality of the dying Roman civilization must give 
place to the society softened and purified by so gracious 
atruth. Ifthe believer in Christ is to arm himself with 
the same mind of self-sacrificing love that glowed in Him, 
then love unbounded is the law of life to every Christian. 


Spirit, then the believer has power to live the new life, 
can purify himself even as his Lord is pure, can love his 
neighbor better than himself, and society could be made 
anew. ‘Then there would follow a continual leavening of 
society by the leaven of the new kingdom of heaven, 
until the kingdoms of this world become the kingdoms of 
Christ. 

W. E. H. Lecky, in his ‘‘ History of European 
Morals,’’ says: ‘‘ There has probably never existed on 


Christlike. Ever since the Friends and the Mennonites 
have upheld the banner of peace. 


But the deepening and softening of character wrought 
by the religion and kingdom of Christ have permeated 


| the people of Christendom more and more. Though it 


had improved what was true and noble in chivalry, yet 
finally it abolished feudalism. This same spirit is now 
bringing in republicanism. It has set free men’s activ- 
ities in commeree, in the arts, in education, science, and 


| a wiser and wider statesmanship. Today it tends to 
If the body of the believer is the temple of the Holy | 


lessen wars by extending nationalities, so that vast popu- 
lations of one kindred live at peace under one govern- 
ment. Witness united Germany, unified Italy, the 
Russian Empire, the British Empire, the States of this 
Union. The extension of peaceful commerce, a direct 
result of Christian altruism, justice, truthfulness, trust- 
worthiness, and mental freedom, is binding nations to- 
gether in common interests. It creates mutual acquaint- 
ance and respect, interdependence and helpfuluess. See 
how the recent commercial treaties between Russia and 
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Germany, and Russia and Austria are hailed as pledges of 
peace. 

The national and international federations of labor, 
although some injustice and selfishness appear in their 
principles and acts, are an indirect product of Christian 
teaching as to the equality of men before God, of the 
dignity of labor, and that spirit of compassion towards 
the weak and less favored it inculcates. These federa- 
tions have, therefore, become an agency on the side of 
international peace. The wage-earners see that it is folly 
for them to become food for the destructive weapons of 
modern warfare to gratify ambitious rulers. 

The diffusion of education aids the cause of peace. 
Men who are trained to be thoughtful and well informed 
will more readily understand right national politics, and 
appreciate the blessings of peace. 
note that the evolution philosophy treats war as a relic of 
barbarism, a passing stage in the onward progress of so- 
ciety, and one that precedes an industrial and peaceful era. 

The deep, vague, earnest, and mighty feeling that per- 
vades the hearts and minds of thoughtful men of our time 
and moves them ‘‘ with nobler and more generous ideas 
towards each other,’’ is born of the spirit of Christianity, 
and tends to abate war. 

If it be, as described by Benjamin Kidd, ‘a tend- 
ency to strengthen and equip at the general expense the 
lower and weaker against the higher and wealthier classes 
of the community,’’ then it is on the part of the more 
favored classes a philanthropic, that is to say, a Christian 
tendency ; and will ultimately aid the cause of peace. 

There is also a quickening of the consciences of rulers 
and legislatures in our day, the outgrowth of Christian 
principles, that makes them stand appalled before the re- 


It is interesting to | 





| Friends’ Association 


sponsibility of exposing their fellow-citizens to the hor- | 


ribly destructive engines for homicide devised by modern 
science. 
conscience has withheld the nations of Europe for the last 
decade from the constantly expected outburst of war ? 


wars is international arbitration. First suggested by 
Grotius, I think, it was earnestly advocated by William 
Penn, and its use has been urged by many writers since. 


To England and the United States belongs the honor of | 
having first put it into practice, in the dispute about the | 


St. Croix boundary one hundred years ago. Since then 
twenty-three nations have, in at least sixty-two cases, ad- 
justed difficulties amicably by this means. In 1891 
French statesman said no European nation would again 


a 


a 


declare war against the United States, but would settle all | 


questions with our country by negotiations and arbi- 
tration. 

To President Grant and to the late Secretary Blaine 
honor is due, for the Alabama arbitration, in the one case, 
and for the Pan-American Congress in the other, with its 
famous resolutions in favor of arbitration as a means of 
settling disputes among all the American republics. 

That the British House of Commons, heated beyond 
its wont with partisan strife, should have unanimously de- 
clared in favor of the introduction into treaties with the 
United States of a provision for arbitration, is most 
hopeful for our cause. 

The cause of peace thus based in Christianity is sure 
to win, and we can afford to await the slow progress of 
events until its triumph. Let us then work for it, spread 
vital Christianity, and teach to all that it means peace for 
all those who claim to be the followers of the Prince of 
Peace. Let us insist that peace is one of the << all 
things ’’ our Lord commanded his church to teach to be- 
lievers. Let us oppose by all rightful means the creation 

-of a great navy by our government. Let us decry the 


| strive to fill its requirements. 


boys’ brigades and all teaching of military practice in 
public schools. Let us sadly but resolutely take no part 
in Decoration Day celebrations. Let us advocate at all 
times the reasonableness and Christian nature of arbitration 
Finally, let us hear the words of Hartley Coleridge : 
“ Be not afraid to pray—to pray is right ; 
Pray if thou canst with hope, but ever pray 
Though hope be weak, or sick with long delay ; 
Pray in the darkness, if there be no light. 
Far is the time, remote from human sight, 
When war and discord from the earth shall cease, 
But every prayer for universal peace 
Avails that blessed time to expedite.’ 


WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED BY OUR 
ASSOCIATIONS ? 


A paper read by Anna Jenkins Ferris, at the Friends’ Associations’ 
Meeting, Philadelphia, Fifth month 21, 1894. 


In the Jntroductory chapter to his little volume, ‘‘ The 


| Quaker Ideal,’’ Francis Frith says: ‘‘ Truly we have need 


to be ashamed that even yet, so little is known of us and 
our principles even by educated men ; for they are by no 
means disinclined to be informed.’’ Truly we have need 


| to be ashamed, and far more, that some of those educated 


men—and women—are among our own Society’s members. 

Six years ago a group of half a dozen earnest men 
conferred with one another and agreed that this great 
need existed in the Society of Friends, to best meet 
which they decided to form an Association, which should 
The preliminary meeting 
was called for Sixth month 11, 1888, when a committee 
was appointed to prepare a plan of work and reported in 
the succeeding autumn. This was done, the Young 
was formed under a constitution 
having this preamble: ‘‘ Believing that a thorough know/- 


| edge of the history and testimonies of the Religious 


What else but this secret power of Christ in the | 


Society of Friends, together with a closer acquaintance 


| and association among the young people connected with 
it, either by membership or community of feeling, 7s 
But the most effective agency now apparent to prevent | 





essential to an active interest and participation in its affairs, 
and to -an intelligent promotion of its principles, we, the 


| undersigned, for the attainment of this object, hereby,’’etc. 


That belief has been the keynote of the work and has 
dominated every effort made; within a year over thirty 
men and women had taken up the lines of study indicated 
in the names of the four standing committees (History, 
Literature, Discipline, and Current Topics) and were 
endeavoring to impart the knowledge they thus gained, 
by means of papers and discussions at the general monthly 
meetings, and at the same time to inspire others with 


| equal enthusiasm. 


This work began to have its effect ; the history of the 
Society, which is but an outline of its principles and testi- 
monies and their gradual acceptance by the world, has 
become better known among its members, and the ad- 
vantages of this knowledge being apparent, other groups 
of Friends followed Philadelphia and formed similar asso- 
ciations, first at Norristown, then at Langhorne, then at 
Newtown. 

The First-day School General Conference realized the 
work of these associations was precisely what was needed 
to supplement its own, in giving some place in which to 
hold the interest of the pupils during that critical period 
when the First-day School is about outgrown and before 
they are prepared to take up the work of the Meeting, 
and so offered to the Philadelphia Association a session of 
its Biennial Conference at Goose Creek in the summer of 
1892, in which to present an outline of its work. This 
was done in the form of a model meeting, and gave to 
other yearly meetings an idea of the work being done. 
Since that date eight other associations have been formed 
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in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, in the order named: at 
Kennett Square, Trenton, Willistown, London Grove, 
Mt. Holly, George School, Abington, and Woodstown. 
The small band of workers has grown to a membership of 
more than seven hundred, all (save perhaps a portion of 
the George School) gained because of awakened individ- 
ual interest. 

There are also other associations, in other yearly 
meetings,—at ‘Purchase, N. Y., etc.,—who have not yet 
united themselves with our conference. 

All these organizations have worked more or less upon 
the lines originally mapped out by the Philadelphia Asso- 
ciation, though several smaller ones in the country dis- 
tricts have felt it was not possible to follow the system of 
standing committees, yet it is rather doubtful if they 
give as real a help to every member of the body as if 
each felt his and her individual responsibility in the mu- 
tual education and elevation. 

One association, Kennett Square, sends reports of 
its meetings to the Monthly Meeting, and at London 
Grove two meetings a year are especially devoted to chil- 
dren’s interests, in direct connection with the First-day 
School work. Surely, one of the most important phases 
of the aid to First-day schools has been overlooked,—that 
of the instruction afforded the uninstructed teachers. 

The associations have made a strong, concerted effort 
to carry out the object set forth in the original pream- 
ble, to cultivate among the members,—older as well as 
younger,—a real desire for a knowledge of the history 
and testimonies of the Society of Friends, a renewed in- 
terest in its affairs, and an effort for the intelligent pro- 
motion of its principles. 

So much for the spiritual and intellectual purposes ; 
in the material work the object has been to bring all ages 
together on a common ground of interest, to make a 
rallying point for social intercourse, and to this end the 
Philadelphia Association has prepared plans for a_ build- 
ing adjoining this meeting-house, where Friends from all 
parts may centre and feel sure of finding others interested 
in like subjects. 

That these endeavors are meeting with a sufficient de- 
gree of success, considering how brief has been the term 
of their existence, to warrant increased energy being put 
forward to their accomplishment, is the general testimony 
of those so circumstanced that they are fitted to judge. 

It is scarcely possible that any one can examine into 
the work of the Friends’ Associations without being con- 
vinced of the necessity for their existence, and of the 
propriety of their methods. The general foundation has 
already proven its adaptability to environments of widely 
different characteristics. 

It has been well said that Quakerism is not a mummy, 
encased in wrappings of two centuries of formalism, its 
life exhausted in one brief generation of work; but is a 
vital and great force, as applicable to the questions of 
to-day as in the time of Fox. What if the Society has 
gone through a period of Quietism? That was to many 
a deep, calm, soul-developing period, and, if some slept 
instead of watching, then to awaken them is the work of 
the Friends’ Associations—to stir to a forceful activity 
persons who otherwise have but a feeble, passive sympathy 
with the Society, and to lead them to organize for the 
furtherance of the best interests of the Society at large 
és the underlying thought of our work. 

Recognizing that ‘‘by far the greater part of the 
Society’s literature is out of date and inaccessible,’’ the 
associations have undertaker the reviewing of old works, 
getting out leaflets of modern thought and phraseology, 
and in many ways preparing their members for better and 
greater works to come. 





This question asks for far more than could be told in the 
statistics of how many meetings were held or what papers 
read, and but six years after the inception of such a pro- 
ject is much too soon to attempt its answer. Francis Frith 
says: ‘* The Quaker Ideal of to-day is not statuesque and 
dumb, but living and voiceful, and its motto is, ‘ Listen 
to God, and persuade men.’’’ This is truly what we 
have striven for-; it is for you to say how nearly it is being 
accomplished—first, to educate our own members, and 
then all people, to live up to the Quaker Ideal, to be in 
fact Ideal Quakers. 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 

On Seventh-day, the 26th, the meeting of ministers and 
elders was held. At the first session minutes from visit- 
ing Friends were presented, and their bearers welcomed. 
Abigail R. Paul and Matilda E. Janney were present with 
minutes from Philadelphia; Jane ‘Taylor, from Yonge 
Street, Ontario; Allen and Sarah B. Flitcraft, from 
Chester, Pa. ; David Newport, from Abington ; Cornelius 
White, from Westlake, Ontario. The consideration of 
the Queries for ministers and elders occupied most of the 
two sessions. Much loving counsel and exhortation was 
given, with earnest appeals to the love and liberality which 
we believe characteristic of our Society. Attention was 
called to the form of expression which has become cus- 
tomary in minutes given by the meeting to members de- 
siring to visit other meetings. It was felt that the phrase 
‘set at liberty ’’ might imply the removal of a restriction 
which it does not belong to the Society to impose. No 
restriction could consistently be imposed upon the direc- 
tion of Truth. It is the province of the meeting to en- 
courage its messengers, and the substitution of a phrase 
expressing that idea was recommended. 

It was also advised that vocal expression in all our 
meetings be made brief. Ministers were reminded that 
God could be looked to to make up deficiencies, and that 
he often had many messengers awaiting his direction. 
Concern was expressed that those not called to be minis- 
ters should not withhold in the meetings the word of 
gratitude, encouragement, appreciation, or aspiration 
which is often in the heart but restrained for private ex- 
pression. It was also suggested that such expression be 
not regarded as an indication that the speaker might 
eventually become a minister. 

Seventh-day evening a meeting of the First-day School 
Association was held. The report of the Executive Com- 
mittee showed that it had been active, and in securing the 
subscriptions to meet the expenses of the coming confer- 
ence had been very successful. Reports from the various 
schools were generally commended for their brevity and 
distinctness ; and their matter indicated growth and in- 
creasing interest in the affairs of the Society. Epistles 
from Indiana, Illinois, and Ohio were read. These were 
interesting and suggestive, and called forth frequent brief 
comment. ‘The importance of this work was emphasized 
and all connected with it encouraged to study the inter- 
ests of the First-day school, which is the training school 
of the Society. 

On First-day morning, in the meeting for worship, at 
15th street, David Newport arose with the query, ‘‘ How 
do we read our Bibles?’’ He compared the great testi- 
monies of the Scriptures to mountain peaks, one of which, 
standing out as Pike’s Peak among the mountains, was 
that of Love. Lavergne Gardner recalled from the Gos- 
pel of John the testimony that the law was given by 
Moses, but grace and truth by Jesus Christ. He wished 
that a couplet which Lyman Abbott is fond of quoting 
might run in all our hearts : 
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“ O that a man might rise in me 
So that the man I am might cease to be.” 

Cornelius White enlarged upon the text : 
lifted up, will draw all men unto me.’’ 
religion of Christ to be progress upward, attainable through 
faithfulness to the monitions of the Divine Guide. Allen 
Flitcraft amplified the assertion ‘‘ Godliness is profitable 
unto all things.’’ He pointed out that the same energy 
exerted in the pursuit of godliness (which he defined as 
goodness, purity, uprightness, honesty, love, and mercy) 
which men expend in the pursuit of temporal blessings, 
would secure infinitely higher enjoyment in life. 

Matilda E. Janney made a feeling appeal to the young 
to preserve the purity of the moments which are— 

* Like the snowflake on the river 
A moment white, then gone forever.” 

She also touchingly addressed wives and mothers, beseech- 
ing them to lend the safeguard of their ennobling love to 
the protection of husbands and sons exposed to the temp- 
tations of the world’s mad rush for money and position. 

At the afternoon meeting, after a short period of si- 
lence, Allen Flitcraft offered prayer. Abigail R. Paul 
spoke ot the beautiful parable of the marriage supper, 
and found it applicable to all times and ages. Lavergne 
Gardner found food for thought in the injunction, ‘‘ Let 
this same mind be in you which was in Christ Jesus.’ 
Serena Minard recalled the parable of the sower whose 
seed fell upon stony ground. She found in this and other 
parabies, plain, simple lessons drawn from the common 


‘¢], if I be 


things of life, applicable to the common conditions of 


life, and capable of instruction to all. 

Cornelius White pointed out that life is what we make 
it. Robert S. Haviland closed the meeting with prayer. 

On First-day evening, a meeting of the First-day 
School Association was held, at which a paper on ‘*‘ How 
shall we interest our Young People in the First-day 
School?’’ was read by Louisa Haviland, of Purchase, 
and one on ‘‘ The Duty of Friends to the Society,’’ by 
Mary Jane Hoag. Both papers were interesting and sug- 
gestive, and called forth a profitable discussion. 

[We have further report of the proceedings of the 
general Yearly Meeting on Second-day, but as our paper 
is already crowded, we defer it to next week with the re- 
mainder of the report.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER AND JOUR- 
NAL. | 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 23.—SIxTH MONTH Io, 1894. 
A LAWYER INSTRUCTED. PARABLE OF THE GOOD 
SAMARITAN. 
GOLDEN TExT.—Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all 


thy mind ; and thy neighbor as thyself. —L uke 10: 27. 
Scripture Readieg: Luke 10: 25-37. 
HISTORICAL. 
The gospel of St. Luke embraces much. It is the 


longest of all the gospels and is the most literary of them 
all. And what commends it especially to usas Friends is 
that it isso tolerant. Farrar enthusiastically says of it: 
‘« St. Luke is preéminently the gospel of tolerance.’’ Even 
against the Jews he does not breathe a single harsh syl- 
lable. Itshows how deeply he has grasped the truth that 
Christ hath ‘‘ other sheep which are not of this fold,’’ 
though they all form the one flock. St. Luke may teach 
us the deeply-needed lesson, that all religious rancour— 
whether it call itself Protestant or Catholic, Evangelist or 
Ritualist, is not religious, but irreligious ; not Christian, 
but anti-Christian. Hear what Christ says. The Samari- 
tans were held by the Jews to be deadly heretics, and 
Jesus himself told them they ‘‘ worshiped that which they 


He believed the | 


| attack and escape of the plunderers.’ 


| knew not’’; yet how does he commend the gratitude of 
| the Samaritan leper? How does he choose as his type of 
love to our neighbor not the indifferent priest or the 
peering Levite, but the good Samaritan. ‘‘ Let us call 
down fire from heaven as Elijah did,’’ cry the religious 
| controversialists of all times; and to all times comes the 
meek rebuke of the Saviour, ‘‘ Ye know not what manner 
of spirit ye are of; for the Son of man is not come to 
destroy men’s lives, but to save them.”’ 
TEACHING. 

The teaching of the lesson to-day touches a sweet, 
familiar story, and opens thoughts of deepest character. 
The question of the lawyer is one that comes with burn- 
ing force upon a mind where the baptism of the spirit is 
trying to assert itself, and is met by sordid ambitions and 
human reasonings. He has weighed thoughtfully the 
conflicting points, and is almost “ready to yield to the 
higher law, but is still willing to catch at the straw which 
holds his former position. 

The singular power which Jesus possessed of always 
reading the inward motive of those with whom he came 
in contact, is seen at once in his question. The lawyer 
stands as self-accuser while giving, in evidence against 
himself, the most perfect arrangement of words that 
human lips can utter, the words of the first command- 
ment. And how gently the Master meets the case. The 
| need of compassionate love to overbalance the pride of 
| life is made plain to him. The humbling sense of show- 
| ing mercy instead of power is pressed upon his heart. 
| The gentle self-forgetfulness whose reward is peace, is 
| placed before the glitter of Rabbinical law, for he that is 
of God heareth his words, ‘‘Go thou and do likewise.’’ 

It is the same beautiful lesson of self-surrender to the 

| will of God that Jesus always teaches. The Divine law 
| which so completely filled his own soul is set before us, 
| calling for the communion of the soul in man with the 
| ever-existent spirit of the Christ. In the home readings 
| of to-day we can perceive how, as Abraham sat in the 
door of his tent, his soul held converse through the Light 
within with that consciousness which could say, ‘‘ before 
| Abraham was, I am.”’ 
Let us all rest in that faith which served the Master so 
| clearly, that the superstitions of dogmatic teaching fell 
| away before the convincing force of the light in his soul 
as he showed it, unstinted and shining, to those who 
would learn of him. 





LESSON NOTES. 

‘* The scene of the parable of ‘ The Good Samaritan’ 
is laid on the road from Jerusalem to Jericho; and for 
the deed of violence and blood which it describes, no 

| more suitable scene could have been found in all the 
| land ; and the topographical allusions in this beautiful 
| narrative offer clear evidence that its author was familiar 
| with the country, and had himself traveled the road and 
| marked the peculiar features of the scene of which he has 
| given so correct and vivid a picture. The unfortunate 
| traveler, it is said, ‘ went down’ from Jerusalem to Jeri- 
| cho; the former city stood on the high central ridge of 
the country, the latter in the deep Jordan valley, more 
than 3,000 feet below ; we see hence howstrictly accurate 
the description of the parable is. The road from imme- 
diately beyond Bethany lay through a wilderness as bare 
and as solitary as the desert of Arabia, and for part of its 
| course through a deep and tremendous gorge, dismal and 
| desolate to the last degree. Stanley says: ‘ The caves in 
| the overhanging mountains, the sharp turns of the road, 
| the projecting spurs of the rocks, everywhere facilitate the 
Here they seize 
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f 
f about him, and then leave him bleeding and naked under TRUE COURAGE. } 
> the fierce heat reflected from the white, glaring moun- ‘“‘ Be not weary in well doing, for in due season ye shall reap, if ye : 
tains, to die, unless perchance a passer-by pity and save | faint not.” 

him. Wuart greater encouragement can we have than this, for 







‘‘A certain man went down from Jerusalem to Jericho | a patient continuance in the service of God? Never to 
and fell among thieves, which stripped him of his rai- | tire of deing right, and abandon it, even if it is full of ; 
ment, and wounded him, and departed, leaving him half | trials, and combats with temptation, for we have an *; 
dead. This touching description, while thus in perfect | ‘‘ ever present Helper in every needful time ’’ who ‘‘ never 
keeping with the features of the scene, is also in entire | leaves us nor forsakes us.’’ But the point I wish to em- 
harmony with its whole history. Josephus testifies that | phasize is this ‘‘ due season’’ when we shall ‘‘ reap if we 
not only was Judeaat this time overrun with robbers and | faint not.’’ Of this ‘‘ due season ’’ we are not to be the 
ruffians, who committed the greatest excesses, but that | judge. The Lord of the harvest only knoweth the when, 
this road in particular was deplorably harassed by ban- | the where, or the how, our reward is to come. Our busi- 
ditti. St. Jerome also mentions that this particular part | ness is, like the grain, to keep on growing, and leave the 
of the road between Jerusalem and Jericho was called the | time of reaping entirely in His hands who alone can 
‘Red Way,’ as much blood had there been shed by rob- | ripen, and bring the glad fruition of the happy harvest 
bers; and that in his time there was at one point in the | time. The weaknesses of the flesh are so subtle and far- 
wilderness a fort, with a Roman garrison, for the protec- | reaching that they blind our eyes and cloud our judgment, 
tion of travelers; so that the incident of the poor trav- | so that we fully comprehend the condition of the Apostle 
eler in the parable falling in that very journey among rob- | Paul when he exclaims: ‘‘I delight in the law of God 
bers seems taken from life. And this dread locality is the | after the inward man, but I see another law in my mem- 
resort of robbers to this day, and nowhere in Palestine is | bers, warring against the law of my mind, and bringing 
a guard more necessary ; he who goes down from Jerusa- | me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my mem- 
lem to Jericho without an escort is as liable now as ever to | bers.’”, How many of us are conscious of this same con- 
fall among thieves. The parable, indeed, has been enacted | flict between the truth on the one hand, which we clearly 
within our own day, nota Jew, but an Englishman, being | see, and in which we really do de/ight, and the lusts of 
the victim on this occasion.’’—A. M. Morris. the flesh on the other, to which we weakly yield, and 

‘He who inquired ‘Who is my neighbor?’ who | thus are brought into captivity to sin? In this struggle 
wished the entire extent of his obligation to others to be | that is going on between good and evil, we most surely 
declared to him beforehand, showed in this how little he | believe that it wouid be better for us a/ways to come off 
understood of that love, whose essence is that it owns no | victorious in behalf of the good ; this would he, at first 
limit except its own inability to proceed further, receives | glance, the unfailing verdict of us all; but let us look 
a law from itself alone, being a debt which they who are | deeper and weigh the matter, and ask ourselves what 
ever paying are best contented still to owe. . . The | would be the result upon our characters, if we never failed 
Lord, answering question with question, demands, ‘Who | in anything undertaken, but were a/ways successful ? 
is aneighbor, he who shows love or he who shows it not?’ | Would it be most likely to make us arrogant or humble ? 
for it was this which he desired to teach, that love has its | Would not its tendency be to make us self-righteous and 
own measure in itself ; like the sun, which does not in- | pharisaical, disposed to look down upon and criticize 
quire upon what it shall shine, or whom it shall warm, but | those less fortunate? If so, a defeat that would humili- 
shines and warms by the very law of its own being, so | ate us inte the very dust, would be far better for us. 
that nothing is hidden from its light and heat. The | Thus a deeper insight, born of the Divine love and wis- 
lawyer had said, ‘ Designate my neighbor to me ; tell me | dom, which enables us to look at all sides of a truth, re- 
what marks a man as such? Is it one faith, one blood, | veals to us how much true courage is needed to meet and , 
the obligation of mutual benefits, or what else, that I may | overcome the various conditions whjch confront us in life. 
know to whom I owe this debt?’ The Lord rebukes this As the highest human exemplification of the true 
question, holding up to him a man, and that man a de- | courage that lifts us above and beyond all trials, look at 
spised Samaritan, who so far from seeking limits to his | the pure, high-souled, sensitive mother, to whom shame 
love, freely and largely exercised it towards one whose | and disgrace has come through her child who is dearer to 
only claim upon him consisted in his needs; who assur- | her than life itself. See with what unshaken and sublime 
edly had none of the marks of a neighbor, in the lawyer’s | courage and faith in God she accepts the humiliation and 
sense of the word.’’— TZrench. ‘¢drinks the bitter cup that may not pass from her!”’ 
———_——— ~ See how invariably she draws nearer unto God, feeling 

that he is her only ‘‘ Comforter,’’ that he alone can speak 
peace to her trouble soul. How much more tender and 
merciful and charitable she becomes towards all who sin ! 
How much more willing to help bear the burdens of 
others, feeling as she does so, that her own is growing 
lighter, and thus she is ‘ fulfilling the law of Christ !”’ 
So the more deeply we look into life, both its bitter and 
its sweet, and realize the many hindrances to spiritual 
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May FRENCH-SHELDON, the traveler, writes to the 
Union Signal of her hygienic methods of travel in 
Africa. Although, through the advice of experienced 
travelers, she had added several cases of wines and liquors 
to her requisite supplies, she gives this testimony : ‘* Dur- 
ing the entire period o° my expedition, marching at the | 
head of my caravan, enduring greatest hardships and 




















fever.’’ 





fatigues, I did not partake of a single glass of spirits or : ; : . 
’ otels os ate . ss Sita caida — . aS 

wine, exclusively using coffee as a substitute. Hygiene, growth, as well as its previous helps, the more we realize ' 
, . - 7 the inexpressible blessing of the true courage that can 

common sense, and forswearing spirits I hold as a guaran- | : 5 a ; ee . 
t f my i Sow £ he so-called inevitable African | calmly await the ‘‘due season’’ which, though it may 
ee of my immunity from the so-called inevitable « an | - ead Se ; \ a RE: 
| seem a long time coming, sooner or later w#// come, if we i 


can only learn to ‘‘run and not be weary, to walk and 
| not to faint.’’ A. M.S. 

Ever desire to approach your Creator, and you will | Richmond, Indiana. 
never cease to pray. Do not think it necessary to pro- | ipeumetcrsincee 
nounce many words.—Féné/on. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON THE NEW DISCIPLINE. 
In an article three weeks ago, preceding the considera- 
tion of the subject in Yearly Meeting, we gave some 
analysis and explanation of the—then ‘‘ proposed ’’— 
new Discipline. A few further notes may be added, per- 
haps, with profit. 

It has been noted that the arrangement of the book 
is not alphabetical, as heretofore, but according to the 
natural arrangement and sequence of the matter. In a 
general way, the order is this: First, the general system 
of the Society, its principles, structure, organization, 
etc. ; second, its testimonies ; third, its methods of pro- 
cedure, rules and requirements, etc. ‘The chapters near 
the beginning relate to the subjects which appear most 
fundamental, those placed later representing more espe- 
cially matters of detail. This was the plan pursued in 
the early books of Discipline ; it was changed to the al- 
phabetical order, with the idea that this was more conve- 
nient for reference. By the use of the table of contents 
and a good index, with numerous cross references, it is 
believed the new book can be readily consulted. 

The addition of the words ‘‘and Advices ’’ in the 
title is new ; heretofore the title has been simply ‘‘ Rules 
of Discipline.’’ The designation of the Yearly Meeting, 
in the old book was ‘‘ the Yearly Meeting of Men and 
Women Friends held in Philadelphia ;’’ it is now ‘the 
Yearly Meeting of the Religious Society of Friends, held 
in Philadelphia; ’’ and to this the words ‘‘ Fifteenth and 
Race streets ’’ are added, with the desire to avoid con- 
fusion. 
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been almost entirely avoided by describing generally, in 
a chapter on the subject, the grounds upon which monthly 
meetings have authority ‘‘to exercise disciplinary labor, 
and where such labor proves ineffectual, to proceed to 
disownment.’’ The effect of the new arrangement will 
be to increase somewhat the discretionary power of the 
monthly meetings, as compared with the old discipline, 
but not probably as compared with what has come to be 
the practice in most of them. They are granted, in the 
new Discipline, authority to drop from their membership 
rolls distant members from whom no “ satisfactory reply’’ 
can be obtained in five years’ time. 


WE print this week an article descriptive of the meet- 
ing-place of London Yearly Meeting, Devonshire House, 
with many interesting details concerning the general fea- 
tures attending that gathering. It has now just adjourned, 
—presumably—having been in session last week and this. 
The business sessions were appointed to begin on the 23d 
ult., and they probably concluded on the gist. 

BIRTHS. 

PLUMMER.—In Glencoe, Illinois, Fifth month 16, 1894, to John 

T. and Annie M. Plummer, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


FINN—HAWKINS.—At the residence of the bride’s father, at 
Haverford, Pa., Fifth month 22, 1894, under the care of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia held at Race street, G. Howell 
Finn, of Bryn Mawr, to Edith, daughter of Edwin R. Hawkins. 

LIPPINCOTT—BIDDLE.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, Lansdowne, Pa., Fifth month 22, 1894, under the care of 
Darby Monthly Meeting, J. Lawrence Lippincott, son of Ezra and the 


| late Anna S. Lippincot, of Riverton, N. J., and Caroline C., daughter 


of Clement M. and Lydia C. Biddle. 

McKELLAR —MARSH.—Atthe residence of the bride’s parents, 
Fifth month 10, 1894, in accordance with the order of the Sotiety of 
Friends, and under the care of Lobo Monthly Meeting (Canada), Dr. 
James McKellar, of Jeddo, Luzerne Co., Pa., to Emily J., eldest 


| daughter of Jacob and Louisa Marsh, of Coldstream, Ontario. 


Certain expressions in the old Discipline which had | 


become archaic, or wére not pleasant to many Friends, 
have generally been omitted, or have been replaced. The 
inquiry whether Friends were ‘‘clear of sleeping ’’ in 
meeting has been changed to a form which points to the 
requirement of ‘‘ becoming behavior ’’ 
meeting. 


in all respects in 
is displaced, though the 
testimony in favor of the free ministry of the Gospel and 


The term ‘* hireling ’’ 


against the system of a professional ministry is made very 
plain, as its importance demands. The designation of 


some as ‘‘ poor Friends ’’ is avoided, and those who may 


require the meeting’s help are described as ‘‘ members in 
need.’’ In the Eighth Query, where it has been asked 


concerning ‘‘ offenders,’’ whether care has been taken 


7. 


place judgment upon them in the authority of 
Truth,’’ the assumption of so high an authority is quali- 
fied, and the whether the 
meeting endeavors to reach a judgment in the authority 


of Truth. 


inquiry, hereafter, will be 


The recurrence, at so many places in the Discipline, 
of clauses providing for dealing and disownment, was 
found by many Friends very unpleasant, and this has 


- 


DEATHS. 
FINCH.—At the residence of her daughter Mary M. Coffin, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, Fifth month 24, 1894, Eliza C. Finch, aged 80 


| years. 


| widow of the late Elijah T. 


Her life has been one full of activity and good works, and she was 
ever ready to administer to the comfort of the sick anddying. She was 
often found at the bedside of those with whom she had no acquaintance 
to offer assistance. She retained her faculties until the last, and was 
very solicitous for the welfare of the human family. Her closing words 
were, ** All is peace.” o> FG. 

MITCHELL.—In Philadelphia, Fifth month 26, 1894, Tacy L., 
widow of G. Justice Mitchell, late of Hatboro, in her 86th year. In- 
terment at Horsham. 


MOTT.—At the residence of her son in-law, Dr. H. G. Wagoner, 
Somerville, N. J., Fifth month 19, 1894, Rebecca Walton Mott. 

She was a daughter of the late James Walton of Byberry, Pa., and 
Mott, of Chicago. She was a life-long 


| member of the Society of Friends, and whenever her place of resi 


dence made it possible she was a constant attendant at meeting, greatly 
enjoying the privileges thereof. W. 

PAXSON.—At West Chester, Pa., on Fourth-day, Fifth month 23, 
1894, Dr. Alfred Paxson, son of Phebe S. and the late Philip Paxson, 
in his 34th year; a member of Birmingham Monthly Meeting. 
ment at Birmingham Friends’ ground. 

PHILLIPs.—At 49 North Tenth street, Philadelphia, Fifth month 
17, 1894, Sidney G. Phillips, in her 93d year. 

She was the last survivor of seven sisters, six of whom remained 
single. For mary years, during the entire period of their lives, they 
successfully conducted private schools in this city. For six years she 


Inter- 


| had been confined to her room. 
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SMITH.—At Woodbury, N. J., Fifth month 26, 1894, Thomas | 


Parry Smith, in his 58th year, son of the late Dr. Jervis and Sarah P. 
Smith, of Horsham, Pa.; a member of Woodbury Monthly Meeting, 
N. J. Interment at Horsham. 


TOMLINSON.—In Byberry, Pa., on Fourth month 30, 
Elizabeth, widow of Spencer Tomlinson, in her 65th year ; 
of Byberry Monthly Meeting. 


TOMLINSON.—In Byberry, Pa., Fifth month 12, 1894, Mary L., 
wife of Watson Tomlinson, in the 7oth year of her age. 

The death of this dear Friend has fallen as a heavy blow upon her 
family and a very large circle of friends. Her removal whilst she was 
in the full tide of usefulness brings a sense of irreparable loss and be- 
reavement. She filled the position of elder for eleven years, and did 
a large share of the work in her monthly meeting, where she will be 
greatly missed. 

She was faithful in attending all our religious meetings, and her 
sweet face and dignified bearing made her presence there a constant 
source of strength and encouragement to those who were privileged to 
mingle with her in religious fellowship. 

She was possessed of a meek and quiet spirit, and gave evidence in 
all the relations of life that she placed her dependence upon Divine 
power, by which she was enabled to preserve her natural peaceful 
serenity through the trials and changes to which she was subjected. 
This calm trust, which was so beautifully exemplified in her daily life, 
did not fail her through the trying hours of sickness, and sustained her 
to the very end. She expressed her readiness to go, when the right 
time came. 

She was also an example in all the domestic virtues, and made her 
home a centre where her friends always met with a cordial welcome, 


1894, 
a member 


and found her the same gentle, sweet-spirited woman that she was | 


elsewhere. 


A very large number of relatives and friends assembled on the day | 


of her funeral, giving evidence of how universally she was beloved. 
It was a solemn, impressive occasion, and many testimonies were borne 
to her exemplary life and character. R. 
TRUMAN.—Suddenly, on Seventh-day morning, Fifth month 26, 
1894, Alexander Shaw Truman, third son of the late Joseph M. and 


Sarah S. Truman, aged 72 years, 3 months; a member of the Monthly 


Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 


For a number of years he had been entirely blind, but using his 
will power he was enabled to learn to read raised letters, and write | 


quite legibly, also to crochet, so that in the past few years he has been 


enabled to present several of his relatives and friends with ‘“ afghans”’ 


of his own workmanship. He was for many years a member of the 
firm of Truman & Shaw, hardware dealers, and was ever found 
correct in his dealings, and conscientious in doing his full duty towards 
others, so much so that he would rather lessen his own estate than be 
too exacting in the trusts devolving upon him. He was an excellent 
business man, but his confidence in others rendered him liable to im- 


position, on which account he felt more sorrow for the individual than | 


himself. His close, though sudden, was in harmony with his wishes. 
Two days before it occurred he wrote in reference to his cousin Benja- 
min Underhill’s sudden removal ; “ Though it must shock severely at 
the time, it brings afterwards the great consolation that he was spared 
any protracted suffering. I can only wish for myself and all my 
friends a like passage through ‘the valley of the shadow of death.’”’ 
Believing it to be more healthful to survivors, he desired that his body 
might be cremated. 

Having endeavored to live obediently to the pointings of Trath, he 
is accepted, we trust, with the Father. 


UNDERHILL.—At Knoxville, Iowa, suddenly, Fifth month 8, 
1894, Benjamin Underhill, aged 65 years; son-in-law of the late Dr. 
George Truman, of Philadelphia. 


WILLIAMS.—On Seventh day, Fifth month 12, 1894, at her resi 
dence, Schuylkill township, Chester county, Pa., Sarah R. Williams, aged 
84 years, widow of the late John Williams. 


ELIZABETH H. PLUMMER. 


As I arose this morning there came unexpectedly to my mind the 
language: No tribute of affection, no word of merited commendation, 
has appeared in THE INTELLIGENCER to the memory of Elizabeth H. 
Plummer. I had looked for it, had hoped for it as her due and right 
as a faithful gospel minister, doing what was revealed to her as her 
Master’s will without fear. As the feeling seemed to partake of the 
nature of a duty, I would but query, Is there no abler pen than mine to 
do justice to such a life as hers? 
better the beautiful, unselfish life she led. 
ography, as I cannot gather what is necessary to make perfect such a 
record, but I doubt not much could be gathered which would make a 
very interesting one. 

Her letters, the only outlet of her thoughts save vocally, I know of, 
are rich in sprightly, innocent mirthfulness, and deep in purity of Chris- 
tian thought. The last one I received from her was just after the last 
Yearly Meeting she attended in Philadelphia, in speaking of which she 
says: “ Under a sense of the little nourishment dispensed to the pre- 





None loved her more, few knew | was a satisfaction and edification to many minds. 


I attempt no memoir or bi- | 





cious seed of Christ’s Kingdom, I was made grateful in the spirit that 
I was counted worthy to suffer in the silence of all flesh with the suf- 
fering seed. And the view when presented to my inward sight of the 
decline of the favored Society of Friends from the ancient foundation, 
Christ within the hope of glory, Friends of Christ, and through that 
friendship Friends to all their fellow-beings, I could turn to the blessed 
promise, and seek after that precious charity which thinketh no evil ; 
and comforting is the remembrance of the promise that of his kingdom 
there shall be no end.” 

Here was no dimness of the spiritual sight; but I doubt not her 
deep concern for the welfare of her people preyed upon her, being 
physically weak, to the detriment of the mental part. 

Her solicitude for our testimonies in their purity and helpfulness to 
the seeking, inquiring mind was strong; not because they were the 
testimonies of Friends only, but because they are inspired truths, shields 
for the Christian pilgrim needed: in daily contact with the enemies of 
Christ. 

She went forth on her errands of mercy, love, and benevolence, 
quietly dispensing in prudence and wisdom where she felt there was 
need, sympathizing with the afflicted and bereaved, encouraging the 
saddened ones, pointing them to a Saviour’s love. And under the 
deeper baptism of spirit, in the weakness of the flesh, but willing for 
the sacrifice, how have we seen God’s power richly manifested by her 
earnest, eloquent pleadings in the assemblies of the people! 

In the social circle she was the centre, gifted with a remarkable 
memory, quick to see all sides of a subject, original in thought, high- 
toned, and pure, those who knew her best loved her most. If it was 
her Father’s will to veil her bright intellect in a cloud just as the sun of 
her life was setting, we can but feel that for one whose life and labor 
had been so true to him, the opening of her prison-house when called 
to leave it would be but the bright dawning of a joyous day that shall 
have no ending, and the blessed greeting in that eternal home no doubt 
she heard: Enter thou faithful one into the more perfect joy of thy 
Lord. : 

Fallston, Md. si month 21. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEETING, VA. 


Tuis was held at Hopewell, Va., on the 1gth, 2oth, and 
21st of Fifth month. ‘The meeting on Seventh-day was 
held in the midst of a pouring rain-storm, and was prob- 
ably not as large as it otherwise might have been. First- 
day morning the weather continued threatening until near 
meeting time, when it became more favorable, and quite 
a number of persons gathered, although the number was 
much smaller than usual, many being kept away by 
swollen streams. A marked improvement was noticed in 
the good order that was observed both in the house and 
on the grounds, as we sometimes have quite a disorderly 
gathering. We were greatly favored to have the com- 
pany of our valued Friend, John J. Cornell, whose service 
was very acceptable ; he delivered an interesting discourse 
on the duties of this life in our efforts to attain salvation. 

The first quarterly conference of the First-day School 
Union was held at 4 o’clock on First-day afternoon, and 


| quite a number of exercises, consisting of readings, reci- 


tations, and essays, were rendered, all of which were in- 
teresting and instructive. Our friend, J. J. C., gave us 
a very good talk on First-day school work. The meeting 
was the first held in this Quarterly Meeting, and was pro- 
nounced a success. 

Second-day’s meeting was quite as large as usual, and 
was indeed a Friends’ meeting. The solemn silence that 
prevailed for some time was broken by a short discourse 
from Lewis Gillingham, when J. J. C. again addressed 
the meeting in a practical and forcible discourse on the 


| teachings of Jesus, applying them to the present time. 


His sermon was listened to with marked attention, and 


The regular business was taken up, consisting of, read- 
ing the three usual queries, and the answers from the con- 
situent meetings showing the condition of society at this 
time. A request came from Goose Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing to have the next quarterly meeting, to be held at that 
place (Lincoln, Va.), postponed two weeks, owing to the 
conference to be held at Chappaqua, N. Y., as it would 
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be too hurrying for Friends to attend the conference and 
return in time for quarterly meetin The request was 
favorably considered and agreed to. The next quarterly 
meeting, of Fairfax Quarter, will therefore be held Ninth 
month 1, 2, and 3. 

A request came from Alexandria Monthly Meeting to 
petition our State legislature to abolish capital punish- 
ment. A committee was appointed to prepare a petition 
and present it to that body. 


go. 
5 


We were favored with the company of quite a number 
of Friends from other quarterly meetings and yearly meet- 
ings, whose presence was acceptable to us, and we trust 
they were benefited by being with us, as we were encour- 
aged by their company. We believe the social mingling 
of Friends from the different quarterly and yearly meet- 
ings tends to cement the bond of union and _ brotherly 
love that should exist with Friends everywhere. B. 


The circular meeting was held at East Branch, N. 
on First-day afternoon, Fifth month 20. 


J., 
Owing to the 
very heavy rain storm the attendance was unusually small. 
Lukens Webster, from Philadelphia, and Abraham R. Vail, 
from Quakertown, N. J., were favored 
cations. 


ing. 


! in their communi- 
‘he feeling was that we had had a good meet- 
‘* Where the two or three are gathered together in 
My name, there will I be in the midst of them.’’ Itisto 
be hoped a blessing will rest upon those who braved the 
storm so that the meeting might be held. W. M. M. 


Our friend John J. Cornell has it in prospect to be in 
attendance at Race Street Meeting, this city, to-morrow 


(Sixth month 3,) morning, and at Girard Avenue in the 
evening. 


THE INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 

A SPECIAL meeting of the Indian sub-committee of the 
Philanthropic Committee, (Philadelphia Yearly Meeting), 
was held on Seventh-day last at 15th and Race streets. 
The object of the meeting was to consider and, if possi- 
ble, prevent the proposed reductions in the appropriation 
for the Indian service, especially in items relating to the 
Indian School service, as recently reported in the Indian 
Appropriations bill. The facts of the case, as reported 
by C. C. Painter, the Washington agent of the Indian 
Rights Association, are thus stated : 

‘*The Indian Appropriation bill, as reported to the 
House of Representatives by the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, carries a little more than $1,200,000 less than the 
appropriation for the current year. This is $320,000 less 
than the estimates of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
who, under instructions from his superior officers, reduced 
them to the lowest figure consistent with efficiency in the 
service, at least so far as the work among the Indians is 
concerned—cutting to the quick in the school work, and 
below it, since he made no estimate for enlarging it, when 
enlargement is demanded. 

‘* Of the $320,000 by which the proposed bill falls 
below these estimates, $273,000 is taken from the appro- 
priation for schools, and in such way as to do the great- 
est possible damage. The salaries of the superintendents 
of the most important schools are reduced by sums vary- 
ing from $200, $500, to $1,000, as in the case of Captain 
Pratt, at Carlisle, Pa. The bill as first reported to the 
committee, and printed, struck out the office of superin- 
tendent, and as reported to the House cuts down his salary 
$500, which had suffered a like reduction last year, and 
forbids the employment of more than three supervisors, 
when at least five are necessary for efficient supervision. 

‘* The effort seems to be to get the cheapest procura- 
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ble men, and then make it impossible for the superinten- 
dent to look after them. 

‘‘In order to keep the present number of pupils in 
school, it is necessary that all the schools shall be kept 
full, since no provision is made for enlargement, but the 
proposed bill gives only half of the sum needed for the 
transportation of pupils. The undoubted object of this 
cut is to kill the Eastern schools by indirect methods ; 
but a further result will be to reduce the number of chil- 
dren in school by the whole number now in these Eastern 
schools, at Hampton, Carlisle, Lincoln, etc., as there wil] 
be no money to bring them East. 

‘* Another undiscriminating cut in this bill, which 
must either reduce the number of pupils, or necessitate an 
increase of charitable contributions for their support, is 
the reduction of the per capita allowance in contract 
schools, as, for instance, this allowance at the Friends’ 
Sbhool, White’s Institute, Indiana, was last year, and 
previous, $167; this bill reduces it to g100. This is 
done, it would seem, by mere caprice. ‘This school must 
raise some $4,020 to meet this, or close its doors against 
the sixty pupils for whom it has been doing most excellent 
work. ‘The allowance at a number of other schvols has 
been reduced from $175 to $167, in utter disregard, it 
would seem, of the question of relative cost of living. 
These reductions, except at White’s Institute, do not re- 
duce the amount appropriated, provided the school has 
capacity to receive a larger number of pupils at the re- 
duced rate; if it has not, then the appropriation being 
for a given number, there will be a reduction of the 
amount given it. 

‘* There is also a reduction of agents’ salaries of from 
$200 to $400 at a number of the principal agencies, mak- 
ing $1,800 the highest salary paid. This is done regard- 
less of the amount of labor to be performed, and of the 
bond required, and is a bid for third-rate men in positions 
which should be filled alone by men of first-rate business 
ability, and this with a nominal saving of only $2,400. 

‘he bill also proposes to abolish the Board of Indian 
Commissioners, created at President Grant’s suggestion, 
as a part of his peace policy. This board is composéd 
for the most part of gentlemen whose services the govern- 
ment could not purchase at any price, but which are 
freely given, and who, by their supervision of contracts, 
inspection of goods, and of the work on the various 
agencies, have saved the government millions of dollars, 
and lifted the letting of contracts out of the mire in 
which it had been trampled under the feet of dishonest 
favorites, and placed it on a basis of fair dealing which 
has given honest traders confidence that they will be fairly 
treated, so that the number cf bidders has increased from 
a mere handiul to more than 500. The government has 
merely paid the expenses of these commissioners, but the 
present bill cuts out the $5,000 usually appropriated, a 
part of which is usually carried back into the Treasury. 

‘‘If we add this sum, $5,000, and the amount saved 
by reducing the salaries of agents—$2,4o0o—1o the $273,- 
ooo by which the school appropriation is reduced, and 
subtract this from the $320,000 by which the estimate of 
the Commissioner is reduced, we find that the committee 
has taken $280,400 of the sum saved from that part of 
the work which gives most hope of success in our effort 
to civilize the Indians, and reduces the pauperizing appro- 
priation only $39,600.”’ 

In addition to the proposed reductions, there are other 
objectionable features in the bill. It provides that no 
child which has not been in school for four years shall be 
taken more than forty miles from the reservation where it 
belongs. ‘There are some reservations where there are no 
schools, and others where there is not sufficient accommo- 
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dation for all the children of school ages. This provision 
consequently excludes such children from school. The 
bill also cuts out the provision that no man shall be em- 
ployed as a farmer who is not a practical farmer, thus 
allowing any one, no matter what his occupation or how 
incompetent, to be sent to teach this important branch of 
Indian work. 

The committee prepared a letter, which is to be for- 
warded to our representatives in Congress, urging them to 
prevent, if possible, this crippling of Indian work, and 
they propose to send this letter to each member of the 
Philanthropic Committee asking them to copy it or re- 
write it and read it individually to their immediate repre- 
sentatives. If other friends of the Indian who may read 
this statement of facts will also write protesting against 
this measure of false economy, public sentiment may yet 
save us from this threatened disaster. Cy Pe 3. 


LIBRARIES IN THE CountrRy.—The Philadelphia 
Ledger takes this view: Our wealthy and well-to-do 
farmers and others are responsible in part for the con- 
gested growth of cities at the expense of the country, be- 
cause they have omitted to supply libraries and other 
social, educative, and attractive features for the country- 
side. In one of the counties adjoining this city there is 
no public library in a territory twenty miles long by fifteen 
miles in width, containing a population of about 30,000. 
Many towns of that population have several libraries and 
kindred aids to social development. Is not the country- 
side blameworthy for thus neglecting itself? It is becom- 
ing depopulated not wholly because the opportunities for 
employment are more varied in cities. The unrest aris- 
ing from the absence of the means of social progress has 
much to do with the escape of some of the best blood of 
the country to the towns. 


Lyncu Law 1n Texas.—The New York Jndependent 
says: The difficulty of securing justice in certain cases is 
illustrated by an occurrence in Texas. Prof. David Red- 
dick is a white instructor in Bishop College, Marshall, 
Texas, an institution supported by Northern Baptists for 
the negroes. On November 26, 1863 accompanied by W. 
L. Dixon, a colored student, he went to a town in the 
neighborhood to preach at a negro service. On his re- 
turn, while waiting for atrain at the Waskom station, a 
band of five undisguised men seized them, beat and 
kicked the colored man, then took Professor Reddick to 
the woods, stripped him, beat him cruelly with whips, 
struck him with clubs and kicked him, and threatened to 
kill him if he ever returned to that part of the country. 
The only complaint they made against him was that he 
had preached to negroes, and had spent the night in the 
house of a respectable colored man. The Baptist Home 
Mission Society did not publish the injury done to one of 
their employees, but sent an appeal to the Governor of 
Texas for justice. The trial has just concluded with a 
verdict of ‘* Not guilty.’’ The community, and we fear 
the court, were in sympathy with the defense. Both Pro 
fessor Reddick and Mr. Dixon recognized two of their 
assailants without hesitation, picking them out of a crowd 
of fifty; but a number of witnesses were brought who 
swore to a direct alibi, and it took the jury fifteen minutes 
to bring in a verdict. Indeed, the lawyer for the prose- 
cution thought it safer to have the case presented without 
argument, which was done. What now can the teachers 
in Bishop College do? Nothing but wait, and run the 
risk of what Paul endured, until civilization reaches Mar- 
shall County, Texas. 


FRIENDS’ CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE Sts, PHILADELPHIA.—At a meeting of the 
Conference Class, held Fifth month 6, 1894, Robert M. Janney read 
Chapter VII. of ‘‘ The Quaker Ideal.” In this chapter the position 
accorded by Friends to the Bible is discussed. The writer approaches 
the subject with a sense of its importance. He deems it one of the 
foremost religious questions of the day. 

From the first, Friends have stood for the Supremacy of “ the 
Spirit” over “ the Letter.” And while the Quaker attitude toward the 
Bible has in some respects changed, and there are differences of view 
among us, still a certain position is held by the generality of Friends, 
and their negative and positive beliefs on the subject are clearly ex- 
plained. We do not accept the theory of the “ infallibility ’ of the 
Bible, for many reasons. It is unreasonable, in that it allows no dis- 
crimination as to the importance and authority of the several writings 
composing the ‘canon,’’ it ignores the fact that the revelation of the 
remote past can be but imperfectly brought down in our present records, 
and it indirectly limits inspiration to ages past, and denies the continu- 
ous stream uniting the finite with the infinite. That this theory (of 
‘* inerrancy ’’) has been accepted so long is due to the fact that unde- 
veloped man demands an outward symbol. 

Friends believe that in casting off all strangeness, and coming to 
the historical narrative of the Bible with unbiased mind, we learn the 
more to love it and to profit by its instructions, to feel more and more 
the harmony of its spirit with that of the Witness within, to realize 
better the gracious fact that the same spirit has forever been in the 
world, inspiring the good of all ages. 

In the discussion which followed the reading the views of the 
writer were commended. It was said that just what Friends originally 
held as truth, and that only, is not necessarily the truth of to-day; that 
we should not be their followers by accepting blindly their ideas and 
doctrines, but by being in advance in our time, as they went forward in 
theirs. im Os 2 


WILLIsTowN, PA.—On the evening of Fourth month 14, a regular 
meeting of the Young Friends’ Association of Willistown was held 
at the home of Morgan B. Hall. After a short silence the President, 
Louis V. Smedley, read from Whittier, “‘ The Word.”” The Secretary 
then read the minutes of the previous meeting, which were approved. 
The exercises of the evening being in order, under the head of the 
History Committee, Mordecai T. Bartram presented a review of the 
1oth chapter of Janney’s History of Friends. An interesting discussion 
followed upon the custom of removing the hat. The question was 
asked, ‘“* What were Friends’ protesting against by keeping their hats 
on?’’ The idea, as expressed, was that it was not right to honor one 
person more than another, and also that they recognized one place as 
being just as good as another. The opinion seemed to prevail that it 
is just as much a sin to adopt a plain dress for purpose, without a con- 
vincement. The question was asked, “ Was the original dress of the 
Friends the plain dress of the period or one adopted by the Friends’ 
Society ?’’ The discussion which followed seemed to prove that one 
cannot judge for another either in the form of dress or address. 

The Discipline Committee read to us from the proposed new disci- 
pline the introduction, the clause relating to membership, and also that 
on temperance. A very interesting paper was presented by Elizabeth 
B. Smedley, on the subject, ‘** How could Friends show by their lives 
that they are led by the Inner Light?” If we as a Society should 
surrender ourselves fully to the guidance of the Divine Spirit, so great a 
revolution would be wrought in us that it would not occur to anyone to 
ask, How can we show to others that we are led by the Inner Light ? 
Is it not an admission of weakness when we become anxious as to the 
popular opinion concerning us? ‘True worth is in being, not seeming. 
The only question we need ask ourselves individually is, “ Do I obey 
the Light within?” If God intends that we shall be examples to 
others he will see to it that, as some one has said, all we need do is to 
say yes to God. It is vain for us to seek to improve upon the Divine 
plan. That which we are we cannot hide. If the kingdom of heaven 
is within us, it will be manifest in our faces, in our words, in our 
actions, and in our silence. Others see in us what we never dream has 
been seen. If there is life it cannot be hidden. The tiny seed is 
covered with earth and we know not of its existence, but the plant 
that shoots forth tells us that it is there. 

A true estimate will be placed upon our character,and men will 
come in time to value us for what we are. Jesus said, * By their fruits 
ye shall know them.’”’ When Paul analyzes love, however, he makes 
it comprise all the ingredients needful for a perfect character, so if by 
means of the Divine power within us we are made capable of the high- 
est conception of love for mankind, the other fruits will follow as its 
natural consequence. It would seem that love, this all-important fruit 
of the spirit, would above all things lead us to honor the belief of 
others. It is not intended that we should all see alike, but to each one 
is given the power to discover that for which he has the preparation. 

It nas never been possible to establish a universal creed, and even 
in the churches where there are men and women who think for them- 
selves there are differences of belief. The Society of Friends fails in 
its mission if it insists that individual members shall agree upon al 
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points of doctrine, if they be faithful to our fundamental principle. 
Let us follow the laws of nature. Flowers do not struggle and strive 
and despair over appearing beautiful, but simply obey,—and we thank 
God for them. Place yourself in the middle of the stream of power 
and wisdom which flows into you as life, place yourself in the full 
center of that flood, then you are without effort impelled to truth, to 
right, and a perfect contentment. Then you put all gainsayers in the 


wrong. Then you are to the world the measure of right, of truth, of 
beauty. He who follows the guidance of that Inner Light is a true 
Friend. 


The meeting adjourned to meet next month at the home of Mor- 
decai T. Bartram. A. P. S., Secretary. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

THE WIsSTAR INSTITUTE OF ANATOMY, ETC.—The Wistar Institute 
of Anatomy and Biology, the gift of Isaac J. Wistar as a permanent 
home for the Wistar and Horner Museum, and a place for scientific 
study and research, at the University of Pennsylvania, was dedicated 
on the 21st ult., when addresses were delivered by Provost Pepper, 
Dr. William Osler, Dr. Libbey, and Dr. Harrison Allen. The build- 
ing is a memorial of I. J. Wistar’s father, Dr. Caspar Wistar, who oc- 
cupied the Chair of Anatomy in the University from 1808 to 1818, and 
was one of the most emineut professional and scientific men of his day. 
(He was president, also, of the Pennsylvania Abolition Society, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Benjamin Rush. The beautiful climbing flower Wistaria, 
is named after him.) 

The new building is three stories, provided with two large museum 
rooms,which are lighted by full length windows. Already five thousand 
specimens, most of which are taken from the Wistar and Horner mu- 
seum, have been placed in position and catalogued. The whole cost 
has been upwards of $300,000 for building and equipment. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE Notes.—At a meeting under the auspices 
of the New York Yearly Meeting’s Committee on Education, held in 
the Friends’ meeting-house in New York, on the evening of Fifth 
month 28, Pres. De Garmo delivered an address upon “‘ Swarthmore 
College and its Relations to the Society of Friends.”’ 

The Sophomore class has purchased with the President's prize, and 
presented to the College, a mezzo-print of Fred. Leighton’s ** Garden 
ot the Hesperides.’”’ It is a large picture, handsomely framed in oak, 
and will be hung in the reception parlor. 

Nine members of the graduating class have already accepted posi- 
tions as teachers for the coming year, seven of these being in Friends’ 
schools. A number have obtained positions of other kinds, and several 
more expect to teach. 

The annual joint meeting of the Delphic and Somerville Literary 
Societies will be held on the 29th of Fifth month. 

The library of the Somerville Literary Society, which formerly 
occupied one of the class-rooms on the third floor of the main building, 
has lately been removed to a room on the first floor of the east wing. 
This room has heretofore been part of the “ Girls’ Parlor,”’ but is now 
known as the “ Somerville Room,’’ and contains beside the library, the 
newspapers and magazines, for which the Society subscribes. B. 


MARTIN ACADEMY, KENNETT SQUARE.—Martin Academy closed 
one of its most successful school years on Sixth-day, the 24th ult., with 
appropriate exercises. While there was but one graduate this year, 


other members of the school contributed to make the entertainment of | 


a high order. The audience enjoyed all this, but the most gratifying 
feeling was that the solid, thorough work done in the school has never 
surpassed that of this year. 
teachers. The oration, “‘ The Power of the Press,’ by Albert C. 
Myers, the graduate student, was well written and delivered. With 
much regret we say farewell to the Principal, Allen B. Clement, but we 
trust that the newly appointed one, Arthur B. Turner, of Baltimore, 
will bring as much energy and thoroughness, looking after every detail 
to advance the interest of the Academy, as has been shown during the 
last year. ONE OF THE TRUSTEES. 


SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—This school graduates its sec- 
ond class Fifth-day evening, Sixth month 7. The class numbers two 
young women and three young men, all of whom hope to continue 
their studies at Swarthmore College. Commencement exercises will 
begin at 8 o'clock, and will be followed by closing exercises of a va- 
ried character by members of the undergraduate classes. Dr. Richard 
M. Jones will deliver the address to the graduates. 

The exercises are to be held in Union Hall, Swarthmore. They 
will be open to those who are interested in education. Train leaving 
Broad Street Station at 7.13 p. m. reaches Swarthmere just in time for 
the exercises. Seats will be reserved for those who notify the Princi- 
pal of their intention to reach Swarthmore on that train. Train leaves 
Swarthmore at 10.46 p. m., after the exercises close. 

The enrollment of pupils for next year is more than twice what it 
was last year at this date. 


- 


Much credit is due the excellent corps of 


ScHoot CLosincs.—The school year at the George School will 
close on the 14th instant. 
The First-day schools of 15th and Race streets propose to have 
their annual picnic at the George School grounds on the 16th. See 
| the advertisement elsewhere. 
Commencement at Swarthmore College falls on the 12th. Friends’ 
Central School, at 15th and Race streets, will close on the 15th. 


DEAN OF RADCLIFFE COLLEGE.—Agnes Irwin of Philadelphia 
has been elected Dean of the Harvard University “‘ Annex ” for wo- 
men, now named Radcliffe College. She has been for a number of 
years at the head of a successful private school for girls on DeLancey 
Place. She is a great-granddaughter of Benjamin Franklin. It is a 
matter of note that she is not a college graduate. 


Notes.—Prof. George J. Romanes, distinguished as a writer on 
| natural science, died at Oxford, England, last week. He was born at 
| Kingston, Canada, in 1848. 

The retirement of Professor James A. Dana, the oldest professor 
connected with Yale University, and one of the foremost American 
| scientists, is announced. Professor Dana is 81 years of age, and is 
| compelled to abandon further active work by feeble health. He had 
| charge of the department of natural science, and has been a “ full pro- 
| fessor”’ fifty years. 

The Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania have elected 
| Charles C. Harrison, Provost, to succeed Dr. William Pepper, resigned. 
| The change will take place in a few days,—after Commencement. 





THE LIBRARY. 


THE Atlantic Monthly, this month, contains the record of a summer spent 
in the Scilly Islands, by J. William White, the distinguished Philadelphia 
physician and surgeon. There is a group of Carlyle’s letters not before 
printed, and reports of his conversation, given by his friend Sir Edward 
Strachey ; a Western writer, Henry J. Fletcher, sounds a note of alarm 
in a paper on “American Railways and American Cities,” and another 
| Western professor, M. V. O'Shea, treats of “ The Scope of the Normal 
School.” 


Prof. N. S. Shaler, of Harvard University, one of our well-known 
writers on scientific subjects, has entered upon a new field in his popu- 
lar studies of nature, and begins in this number of Scridnmer’s Magazine, 
a group of articles on Domestic Animals, those animals which are near- 
est to man by use and association. The present article on “* The Dog” 
is full of the most entertaining information in regard to the develop- 
ment of the various kinds of dogs, their habits and associations, with 
incidents of their intelligence and what the author calls their “ social 
culture.” He enumerates, with examples, a long catalogue of “human 
qualities ’ which characterize the thoroughly domesticated dog. A 
series of pictures by Herrmann Léon, the French animal painter, 
accompanies the article. 


’ 


It is announced that Richard Watson Gilder, the editor of the 
Century, is preparing for publication a complete edition of his poems, 
and it will probably be brought out before many months. For the past 
few years Mr. Gilder, when not engaged in editorial or other duties, has 
devoted himself almost wholly to the writing of verse, though he still 
writes editorials for his magazine. 


The fourth volume of Prof. McMaster’s ‘* History of the People of 
the United States,’ is now in preparation at D. Appleton’s & Co.’s. 
It begins with the war of 1812, and closes with the inauguration of 
Jackson. 


The Philadelphia Ledger received reproachful letters from a num- 
ber of its readers, recently, when it ascribed to a young English writer, 
‘* Beatrice Harraden,” the lines of Longfellow, in his poem “ Eliza- 
beth ” (given in full in C. F. Jenkins’s “ Quaker Poems’’) : 

‘* Ships that pass in the night, and speak each other in passing. 

Only a signal shown and a distant voice in the darkness; 
So on the ocean of life, we pass and speak one another, 
Only a look and a voice, then darkness again and silence.” 


PERSONAL NOTES. 
A SIXTIETH WEDDING ANNIVERSARY.—The Washington Zvening 
Star, Fifth month 16, says: ‘* May 15, 1894, was the sixtieth anniver- 
sary of the wedding day of the venerable Robert Rowland and Hadassah 
Joanna Moore, of Plainfield farm, [Sandy Spring, Md.] Of the many 
friends and relatives who signed their marriage certificate in the Old 
Town meeting house, in Baltimore, this bride and groom of 1834 and 
two others are the sole survivors. Although not in robust health, these 
much respected Friends still continue to manifest a deep interest in, and 
| affection for, younger generations, surrounded by devoted children, 
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srandchildren, and numerous great grandchildren. Although they have 
outlived almost all the comrades of their youth, the evening of their days 
is full of a peace and happiness not always vouchsafed to the aged.’’ 


DEATH OF Davip B. UppEGRAFF.—The decease of David B. Up- 
degraff, of Mount Pleasant, Ohio, is announced. He died at his home 
on the 23d ult. He was a minister of one of the two yearly meetings 
of Ohio, of the other branch, and was widely known by his activity 
and his “ evangelistic’ methods. He usually attended the Methodist 
camp-meeting held at Pitman Grove, N. J.,and that at Mountain Lake 
Park, Md. He was born near Mt. Pleasant, Eighth month 23, 1830, 
his parents being David and Rebecca (Taylor) Updegraff. His grand- 
parents had removed from Virginia to Ohio early in the present century. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
TOLERANCE IN MATTERS OF BELIEF. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

Do not think me presuming, but I wish to extend to you a word of 
appreciation and encouragement for your valuable editorial in last week’ s 
issue, ( Fifth month 19). 

Most true it is that the suppression of contention over matters of 
opinion and the restraint of differences in matters of belief, have an effect 
to make us gentle and considerate, one of another, and assist us in 
dwelling in that state of humility in which our judgment is chastened 
and modified. 

We shall then hold individual beliefs and opinions reverently, and 
with a consciousness that greater revelations may be made unto us than 
we have yet received, and that to no one of us is the whole of truth im- 
parted. ; Cordially your friend, 

HARRIET E. Kirk. 
3323 Powelton avenue, Philadelphia Pa. 


EXERCISES OF THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS. 
THE following is the program of the concerted exercise of the First- 
day Schools, (twenty in number), at 15th and Race street meeting- 
house, Philadelphia, Fifth month 13,—the “* Yearly Meeting gathering.” 

PRIMARY DEPARTMENTS. 
Girard Avenue School : 
A little kingdom I possess, 
Where thoughts and feelings dwell ; 
And very hard I find the task 
Of governing it well. 
For passion tempts and troubles me ; 
A wayward will misleads, 
And selfishness its shadow casts 
On all my words and deeds. 
Visiting Schools : 
How can I learn to rule myself,— 
To be the child I should,— 
Honest and brave, and never tire 
Of trying to be good ? 
Philadelphia Schools : 
Dare to be honest, good, and sincere, 
Dare to please God, and you never need fear. 


Dare to be brave in the cause of the right, 
Dare with the enemy ever to fight. 
Visiting Schools : 
How can I keep a sunny soul 
To shine along life’s way ? 
Philadelphia Schools : 
Dare to be loving and patient each day, 
Dare speak the truth whatever you say. 
Visiting Schools : 
How can I tune my little heart 
To sweetly sing all day ? 
Philadelphia Schools : 


Dare to be gentle, and orderly too, 
Dare to shun evil, whatever you do. 


Dare to speak kindly, and ever be true, 
Dare to do right and you'll find your way through. 


All Schools. ( Primary Department). 

Dear Father, help me with the love 
That casteth out my fear ; 

Teach me to lean on Thee and feel 
That Thou art ever near, 

That no temptation is unse@n, 
No childish grief too small 

Since Thou with patience infinite, 
Doth soothe and comfort all. 


TELLIGEN 














INTERMEDIATE AND ADULT DEPARTMENTS. 
Superintendent of Race St. School : 


Bear ye one another’s burdens. 


Schools : 

If I can stop one heart from breaking, 
I shall not live in vain ; 

If I can ease one life the aching, 
Or cool one pain, 

Or help one fainting robin 
Unto his nest again, 

I shall not live in vain. 


Superintendent of Race St. School: 


In your patience ye shall win your souls. 
into the presence of Christ. 


Schools : 


The Lord direct your hearts 


O! wait! impatient heart! 
As Winter waits, her song birds fled, 
And every nestling blossom dead. 
Beyond the purple seas they sing ! 
Beneath soft snows they sleep ! 
They only sleep! Sweet patience keep, 
And wait, as Winter waits the Spring 


Superintendent of Race St. School : 
Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and He shall sustain thee 


Schools : 
Charge not thyself with the weight of a year ; 
Child of a Master, faithful and dear, 
Choose not the cross for the coming week, 
For that is more than He bids thee seek, 
Bend not thine arms for to-morrow’s load ; 
Thou mayest leave that to thy gracious God. 
‘* Daily,’’ only, He saith to thee, 
‘**’Take up thy cross and follow Me.’’ 


[hy burden is God’s gift 
And it will make the bearer calm and strong, 
Yet, lest it press too heavily and long, 
He says—‘‘ Cast it on Me, 

And it shall easy be.’ 
And those who heed His voice, 
And seek to give it back in trustful prayer, 
Have quiet hearts that never can despair, 
And hope lights up the way 

Upon the darkest path. 


Superintendent of Race St. School : 
Thy 
Schools : 


will, not mine, be done. 


Father, I do not ask 

That Thou wouldst choose some other task 
And make it mine. I pray 

But this : let every day 

Be moulded still 

By Thine own hand; my will 

Be only Thine, however deep 

I have to bend, Thy hand to keep. 


I 
All Departments, All Schools : 


We ask not, Lord, that streams of wealth 
Along our path shal! flow ; 

We ask not undecaying health, 
Nor length of years below ; 

We ask not honors, which an hour 
May bring and take away ; 

We ask not pleasure, pomp, or power, 
Lest we should go astray ; 

We ask for Wisdom ; Lord impart 
The knowledge how to live ; 

A wise and understanding heart 
lo all before Thee give. 


O Thou, who hast Thy servants taught 
That not by words alone, 

But by the fruits of holiness 
The life of God is shown; 

While in Thy house of prayer we meet 
And call Thee God and Lord, 

Give us a heart to follow Thee, 
Obedient to Thy word ! 

And in the dangerous path of life 
Uphold us as we go, 

That with our lips and in our lives 
Thy glory we may show. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MEMORIAL DAY IN CHICAGO WOMAN’S CLUB. 


YESTERDAY being our annual Memorial Day, we not only 
remembered our own members who have died during the 
year, but other women whose lives or writings have made 
them well known to the public. Among our members 
was Myra Bradwell, editor of the Zega/ Mews, which 
ranks at the head of the list of legal publications. 

One who knew her well, gave us some personal 
recollections of her. She had in her outer office beside 
her desk, a little work-table, on which was always some 
piece of needlework, to which she could turn when she 
wished a change of employment. She was a woman of great 
firmness and great gentleness. She had the same kind 

elcome for all who entered her office, whether it was a 
scrubwoman or a judge of the Supreme Court. She was 
always ready to listen and to advise and help the hum- 
blest applicant, sometimes going to the telephone and 
finding a place for an anxious seeker for work, before she 
left the office. She applied for admission to the bar in 
1872, but was refused. In 1892, twenty years later, she 
was invited to enter and was admitted to practice in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. She was instru- 
mental in securing such just, wise laws for women in 
Illinois, that Charlotte Halt said she had no fault to find 
with them, with one exception. 

Myra Bradwell’s husband, Judge Bradwell, was her 
constant supporter and helper, and made it possible for 
her work to be received and acknowledged in the Legis- 
lature. She demonstrated for years that a woman may 
be a loving companion to her husband, a faithful and 
careful mother, a good home-keeper, and yet a wise, 
strong factor in the public welfare. 

Personal tribute was given to Lucy Stone by Catherine 
Waugh McCullough, with whom she made her home in 
Chicago, and by other triends. It was said that during 
her presence here attending the Columbian Congresses 
last year, she sat serenely alone, always interested in the 
cause, devoid of personal consciousness or ambition. 
One day some young girls were in the hall when she 
entered, and a woman who was with them said: ‘‘ There 
is Lucy Stone.’’ The girls wished to speak to her, and 
their friend introduced them. One of them said, ‘« We 
just wished to speak to you, and to thank you for being 
—Lucy Stone.’’ Another said, ‘‘ Would you mind 
we kissed you?’’ ‘* Certainly not,’’ she replied, ‘I 
should mind if you did not.’’ After this little love act, 
she said, seriously, ‘‘ 1 want to say to you girls, that my 
work is done; I shall do no more; but I want my mantle 
to fall upon you, and I want you to lift it up and carry 
it.”’ These girls will not forget her c harge. 

Meeting her at a reception one day last summer, I 
spoke to her, using the plain language involuntarily. Then 
I said, ‘‘ I always feel impelled to use the plain language 
to people whom I feel will understand it. «0, you 
know I understand ¢ha#,’’ she said, with such warmth of 
manner that I thought surely she has some pleasant asso- 
ciation with that form of speech. It was recounted in 
the Club how she braved public criticism in wearing the 
‘* Bloomer ’’ costume,—how she took hammer and nails 
and tacked up the notices of her lectures, in the towns 
she visited where prejudice was so strong that she could 
not employ any one to do it. 

I felt that I must speak of the recent death in Phila 
delphia of another woman, well known to some of us, 
who was aco-laborer with Lucy Stone, Mary Thistleth- 
waite Birdsall, who also adopted the ‘‘ Bloomer’’ cos- 
tume, and who edited the first paper, if I am not mis- 
taken, in the reform movement among women in this 
country. It was called Zhe Lily, for what reason I know 
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not, as it hardly seemed an apeugiens name. It was the 
women’s organ, and was contributed to and supported 
largely by Lucy Stone, Susan B. Anthony, and Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. It was published at Richmond, Ind., for 
some time, and was the forerunner of the present Woman’ s 
Journal, of Boston. This work and costume encountered 
such prejudice that our brave, quiet, resolute woman stood 
almost alone, and was subjected to trials that I think must 
have been like a crucifixion. Her young friends did not 
have the courage to stand by her, as the dress was so short 
that it made one very conspicuous on the street. She 
and Lucy Stone and others abandoned it later. 

Constance Fenimore Woolson received a loving tribute 
from her cousin, Mrs. Merrill, a member of the Club. She 
denied the rumor of suicide, which was current in the 
papers,—said Miss Woolson was not delirious. She was 
ill at a hotel in Venice. She had a companion-nurse, 
and was convalescent. The night was warm and sultry, 
and Miss Woolson arose and went to the window for air. 
The window was low, and being weak, she lost her bal- 
ance and fell to the paved court below. She fell at the 
feet of a gondolier who had always served her when going 
out ina boat. He picked her up and exclaimed in sor- 
rowful tones, ‘‘ O, it is my lady !’’ She had been spend- 
ing some two or three years abroad, and her cousin 
thinks she must have collected much material for future 
work, which she hopes may still be used, if only in the 
form of notes. She said her personality was charming. 
Such brightness and such genius were always evident. 
She was proud of her great uncle, James Fenimore 
Cooper,. but she did not wish to make capital of her rela- 
tionship. She wished always to stand upon her own 
merits. Her cousin said her home letters were even more 
interesting than her public writings. She received some 
extracts from them. Among other things Miss Woolson 
said: ‘* How strange it seems to be living in the same 
villa in Florence that Uncle Fenimore lived in, and tak- 
ing walks in the same delightful places that were his fa- 
vorite rambles.’’ 

Lucy Larcom’s life was talked of, too, and some ex- 
tracts from her poems read. Also from her autobiogra- 
phy, or ‘* New England Girlhood,’’ her work in the 
Lowell mills, or how she helped to dignify and elevate 
lowly avocations. 

Miss Peabody and Mrs. Austin were also remembered. 
We felt glad that one day in our club year is given to the 
memory of the dear departed. It is well to recount their 
virtues and their faithful labors. It is not a sad occasion 
so much as an inspiring one. is not their death we 
celebrate so much as their lives. So truly do we believe 
that nothing of real value or worth ever dies, but lives on 
in the lives and characters of others. The last written 
words of Phillips Brooks seem thus verified: ‘* There is 
but one life, and that is eternal.’’ m. A, FP. 

Chicago, Fifth month S: 


It 


No money-making scheme is too wicked for some 
men, as witness the gang lately arrested in New York, 
which for years has been plundering insurance companies 
and cruelly killing horses in order to secure insurance 
money. They rented a stable, filled it with fine horses, 
«valuable harnesses and carriages, getting as large insur- 
e upon the contents as possible. Then a lot of worth- 
less horses, worn-out wagons, etc., were substituted and 
the stable set on fire. The gang is known to have de- 
stroyed more than a dozen stables, involving the death of 
many horses. 





ALL men’s souls are immortal, but the souls of the 
righteous are immortal and divine. —Socrates. 








NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS 


Amonc those who most clearly see and appreciate the objections which 
are associated with the theatre, there are not a few who have been con- 
nected with it in one way or another. It is now announced that ‘* Mary 
Anderson,” a prominent American actress who quitted the stage some 
years ago, upon her marriage (her husband is a de Navarro, of New 
York), has been writihg her memories, and that she ‘ ends with a 
frank statement of the distaste which, before she left the stage, she 
began to feel for the practice of the dramatic art.’’ It is added that 
“she cares nothing whatever for the theatre nowadays—has, indeed, 
seen but one dramatic performance in four years.”’ 
—In his work on Tennyson, just published, Stopford A. Brooke 

adds to the following lines from ‘* Sea Dreams’ — 

‘‘Among the honest shoulders of the crowd 

Read rascal in the motions of his back, 

And scoundrel in the supple-sliding knee,” 


a note saying : ‘“* Mr. Woolner, talking one day about this poem, told 
me that when he was making his bust of Carlyle a man well known on 
‘Change came in, and that, after he had gone away, Carlyle said: ‘That 
man is a rascal ; I read it in the motion of his back—a scoundrel; did 
you see his supple sliding knee?’ Woolner told this story to Tenny- 
son, and Tennyson reproduced it in this happy way. Carlyle was 
right ; the man, a few years afterwards, was guilty of felony.” 

Dr. Richard T. Ely’s forthcoming book, dealing with Socialism, 
aims to give a full, fair, and complete exposition of the subject from an 
entirely impartial point of view. His criticisms are said to be directed 
at the essence of the doctrine and not at merely incidental features of 
it, and he attempts to draw the line clearly between the propositions of 
the Socialists and those who would strengthen the existing social erder 
by developing or improving it on rational lines. 

—Time was when travelers were wont to contrast the temperate 
habits of the French with the drinking customs of other nations, and to 
argue therefrom the use of the lighter wines as conducive to temper- 
ance. But the inevitabie result of the use of alcoholic spirits has oc- 
curred. The light wines no longer satisfy the alcoholic appetite and 
are giving place to the consumption of the most insidious and deadly 
intoxicants. Absinthe takes the lead, the amount consumed having 
more than doubled from 1885 to 1892.—W. C. 7. U. Bulletin. 


—The cost of firing one of Krupp’s 130 ton steel guns is £650, 
or, adding the cost of the projectile, £300, about £950 for each shot 
fired. The gun costs £39,000, and it can only be fired, at the most, 
60 times. Two shots a minute can be discharged, so that if it were 
fired continuously it would become valueless in about half an hour. 
The gun has a range of 15 miles, and the projectiles weigh 2,600 
pounds.—London Court Journal. 

—One hundred years ago Benjamin Franklin bequeathed to the city 
of Boston $5,000, which, by the terms of the will, was to accumulate 
in the hands of trustees for a century. Of the amount, $100,000 was 
to be reinvested, and the balance spent on some permanent improve- 
ment for the city. The available balance to-day is $330,000, and the 
trustees have decided to build and equip the Franklin Trade School, 
provided the city will make itself responsible for its running expenses. 


EMEMBER there are hundreds of brands 


of White Lead (so called) on the market that are not White 


Lead, composed largely of Barytes and other materials: 
ee ¢ 


But the number of brands of genuine 


Strictly Pure White Lead 


is limited. The following brands are standard “Old Dutch” process, 
and just as good as they were when you or your father were boys: 


“ JEWETT” (New York). 
“ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville). 
** JOHN T.LEWIS & BROS. CO.”’ (Phila.) 
** MORLEY ” (Cleveland). 
** MISSOURI ” (St. Louis). 
**RED SEAL " (St. Louis). 
“SALEM ” (Salenf, Mass.) 
** SHIPMAN ” (Chicago). 
** SOUTHERN "’(St. Louis and Chicago). 
**ULSTER " (New York). 
** UNION "’ (New York). 
If you want colored paint, tint any of the above strictly pure leads with National Lead Co.'s 
Pure White Lead Tinting Colors,a pound of color to 25 pounds of lead, The best merchants 


““ ANCHOR” (Cincinnati). 
‘ARMSTRONG & McKELVY”" (Pittsburgh). 
“ ATLANTIC” (New York). 
‘** BEYMER-BAUMAN " (Pittsburgh). 
‘“* BRADLEY ” (New York). 
**BROOKLYN ” (New York). 
*‘COLLIER ” (St. Louis). 
“CORNELL” (Buffalo). 
‘““DAVIS-CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh). 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati). 
‘FAHNESTOCK” (Pittsburgh). 


seil them, the best painters use them. 


A good many thousand dollars have been saved property-owners by having our book on 


painting and color-card. Send us a postal catd and get both free. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., New York. 
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—Frank B. Sanborn, of Concord, Mass., is preparing a much en- 
larged edition of Thoreau’s letters, which will be published in Boston 
in the summer under the title “ Familiar Letters of Henry Thoreau.”’ 


—The latest developments in the milk business in London is to 
drive the cows around the route and have them milked in the presence 
of the customers. The customer is thus able to judge for himself of 
the healthy appearance of the animal, and is sure of the freshness of 
the milk. The practice is a common and ancient one in Egypt. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE rain storm of last week, noticed in our last issue, continued a day 
or two longer than was then indicated. A dispatch from West Chester, 
Pa., on the 24th ult., says: ‘* Dr. Jesse C. Green, who is the United 
States Weather Observer for this place, states that the rainfall here since 
Saturday morning last up to this evening is fully twelve inches. From 
Saturday until Tuesday it was 9.44 inches.’’ On the afternoon of the 
28th sudden and heavy rains, resembling ‘ cloud bursts,” occurred near 
Philadelphia, doing considerable damage. 


THE Southern Presbyterian Assembly at Nashville has adopted the 
report of the Organic Union Committee, formally rejecting the propo- 
sal of the Northern Church for the appointment of a committee of 
conference on the subject of organic union. 


AT Saratoga. N Y., on the 26th ult., the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church decided against Professor Henry Preserved Smith, 
of Lane Seminary, in his appeal from the Synod of Ohio. It wasa 
‘‘ heresy case,’’ substantially like that of Dr. Briggs. The vote was: 
to sustain the appeal, 56, to sustain in part, 45, not to sustain, 396. 


THE operation for cataract has been performed on one of the eyes 
of W. E. Gladstone. His physicians report the operation: successful 
and his recovery good. 


FIVE young men, students at Harvard University, were drowned in 
Boston harbor on the 13th ult., it is supposed by the upsetting of their 
boat. Three were from Philadelphia—J. Farnum Brown, son of T. 
Wistar Brown (vice-president of the Provident Life and Trust Cas 
Franklin Whitall, son of James Whitall (of Whitall, Tatum & Co.), and 
William S. Hockley. The two first named were graduates of Haver- 
ford College, in the class of 1893. 


THE twenty-sixth anniversary exercises of the Hampton Normal 
School were held at Fortress Monroe, Virginia, on the 24th ult. Robert 


C. Ogden, of Philadelphia, was elected President of the Board of 
Trustees. 


THE great strike of the miners of bituminous coal continues, and 
there have been several deplorable collisions, causing bloodshed. At 
the Stickle Hollowsmines, in Fayette Co., Pa., on the morning of the 
24th ult., a mob of 1,500 miners had a “ battle”? with a body of armed 
deputy sheriffs, during which four or five of the strikers were killed and 
several wounded. Three of the deputies were wounded. Serious 
trouble has occurred at different places in Illinois, and State troops have 
been called into service. Efforts are making, now, to adjust the diffi- 
culties. A conference is called, at this writing, to meet at Springfield, 
Ill., on the 31st ult. 


Aid of the South Carolina Schools, 

For the information of those desiring to aid either 
or both of the two schools for the Colored People in 
South Carolina, at Aiken and Mount Pleasant, as 


recommended by Friends’ Union for Philanthropic 
Labor, the following information is given : 
FUNDS. 

_ In Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, money intended 
for the aid of the schools, according as one or the 
other may be most in need, should be sent to the 
Treasurer of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s sub- 
committee on ‘The Colored People,” William C. 
Biddle, P. O. Box 898, Philadelphia. 

If it be desired to send particularly to the Mount 
Pleasant School, Henry M Laing, 30 North 3d St., 
Philadelphia, will receive, receipt for, and forward. 

“ BARRELS.”’ 


Barrels of goods intended for the Aiken School, 
may be sent to the care of Amos Hillborn & Co. 
1027 Market St., Philadelphia : 

Barrels of goods intended for the Mt. Pleasant 
| School may be sent to the care of Henry M. Laing 

30 North 3d St., Philadelphia. Y 

NotTe.—These barrels should be prepaid as far as 
Philadelphia. They should be olahaty marked as 
for the school for which they are intended. They 
should have, inside, the names of the contributors, 
so they may be acknowledged, when received in 
South Carolina. (If those sending prefer to be un- 
known, a card may be placed inside to that effect.) 

They should also be marked on the outside with 
name of sender or place from which they are 
sent. 

The articles sent are usually second-hand. Many 
such, of little value to the givers, can be put to 
— use at the schools, and are urgently solicited. 

ut do not send things entirely worn out, and 
which are therefore of no use or value anywhere. 
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NOTICES. 


*.* An appointed meeting will be held at 
Warrington Friends’ Meeting house, York Co., 
Pa., First-day, Sixth month 3, at 10 a. m. 

All Friends interested in isolated meetings are 
specially invited to attend. No resident minis- 
ters. Letitia B. GRIEsT. 





* The Burlington First day School Union | 


will meet at Rancocas, N. J., Seventh-day, 
Sixth month g, at 10 a.m. Carriages will meet 
the evening trains at Burlington and Masonville. 
Members of other Unions are — invited. 
Wan. WALTON, 
SALLIE T. 
*.* A Religious Meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
West Philadelphia, 
p-m. Ministering Friends 
dially invited to attend. 
During Seventh and Eighth months religious 
meetings will be discontinued at the Home, ard 
resumed again in Ninth month. 
On behalf of Committee, 
S. T. R. Eavenson, M. D. 


BLACK, \ Clerks. 


and others are cor- 





*.* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
meet in the meeting house, 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Sixth month gth, at 
1.30 o'clock p. m. 

The Sub-Committees at 10 o'clock a. m. 

“ The Indian ” in Room No. 2. 

Peace and Arbitration, Room No. 3. 

Colored People, Race Street Meeting house. 

Improper Publications, in Room No, 4. 

Temperance and Tobacco at 11 a. m. in Room 
No. 1. 

Educational and Publication 
9.30 a. m in Room No. 1. 

Legislation Committee at 10 
Street Parlor. 

James H. ATKINSON, 
ANNIE CALEY DORLAND, § 


Committee at 


a.m. in Race 


\ Clerks. 





*.* Circular Meeting at Middletown, Dela- | § 


ware Co., Pa., Sixth month 3, at 3 o’clock p. m 


ANNA M. HARVEY. 


Woman's Opinion 


decides the fate of all articles for do- 
Nearly a million ho 
keepers who use it have decided that 


SILVER 


ELEC SI RrCON 


is best. Are you one of them? if not, 
let us send you atrial quantity. After 
that let your own judgment prevail. 


mestic use ise- 


It’s sold everywhere. 
Box post-paid, 15 cts 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John 


Friends desiring safe 


t.. New York 


FIRST MORTGAGE | 


INVESTMENTS 


in the very best parts of MONTANA and UTAH, 
would do well to communicate with 


J. Lee Smedley, WEST CHESTER, PENNA, 


School, City, 
and County ** $**3*' 


7 per cent. income and over. Also, 


SCHOOL BONDS. 


No investments that are so safe vield as good an 


income. We will gladly ne full ane ion. 


Sixth month 3, 1894, at 3 | 


Warrants 


rank next to Governments as to its as to Safety, yield 6% to 634 to 


SCHOOL FURNITURE ca. 
GRAND RAPIOS MICAL 





The Pennhurst, 


Michigan Avenue near the Ocean, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. 5. 


JAMES HOOD. 


Steam Heat. 
| Sun Gallery. 


The Arbor-ton, Lock Box, 727. 
8 SEA VIEW AVENUE, 
OCEAN GROVE, - NEW JERSEY. 
Kept by Friends Situated one-half block from the 
ocean ; near hot and cold sea water baths For par- 
| ticulars address HANNAH BORTON, 
| _Ocean Grove, New Jersey. 


Preston’s Sunnyside, 
WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


On the South Mountains. root, select resort, 
within easy access of Philadely Open all the 
| year. For Illustrated Pamphlet, address 


James H. Preston. 


AROLINE RAU, 


PLAIN MILLINERY. 
736 Spring Garden St., Phila. 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


MERCHANTS’ 
| TRUST COMPANY, 


611-613 Chestnut Street, 
| Capital (subscribed),. . . . $500,000.00 


| Capital (paidin),. . . . . 250,000.00 
wi er , +8 «6 «2 eee 
Undivided Profits,. ... 6,231.14 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real 
| Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans 
| made on Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety 
entered for Administrators and others. The Com- 
| pany also acts as Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, 
| ete, Safe Deposit Boxes to rent from $2 and up 
| wards, per annum. 


| JosePH R. RHOADS, President. 
| Joun F. Lewis, Vice-President. 
Rogert Morris EAR Ly, Sec’y and Treas 
Wm. B. LANE, 7itl and Trust Officer 
DIRECTORS. 
Nicholas Brice, Charles 8. Hinchman, 
A. Graham Elliot, Edward 8. Sayres, 
Spencer M. Janney, Thomas A. Gummey, 
John Lucas, . Cooper Shapley, 
8. Davis rr. J. Bolton Winpenny. 
so R oads, Elwood Becker, 


John F. Lewis Edwin 8. Dixon. 
‘Thomas R. Gill. 


NEW STRAW MATTINGS - 


From 10 Cts. per Yard. 
| Finest Grades : 


Chinese Jointless. 


Benjamin Green, 33 N. 2nd St. 


WILLIAM S. YARNALL, 





Special Attention to Oculists’ Prescriptions. 


1406 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILAD’A 
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The Chalfonte, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
NOW OPEN. ON THE OCEAN FRONT. 


SALT WATER BATHS. ELEVATOR. 
SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


E. Roberts & Sons. 





F the citizens of Philadelphia, with their torn-up 
streets and the air filled with dust, could realize 
the benefit to be derived from the pure air at 

the shore, they would certainly avail themselves of 
the opportunity offered them by 





Elizabeth L. Webster 


ar mx «MJ ELOS,”” 
Kentucky Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The Revere, 7 


Refurnished and Improved. 





Open all the year. 
Full Ocean View. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The R Radnor. 


112 SOUTH CAROLINA AVE 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





TERMS H. W. r Sianepnete. 


MODERATE. 


The Whittier Removed to 


Virginia Avenue, 4th house from the Beach, 





Japanese, Cotton Warp, and 


_ | Spectacles and Eye Glasses. 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Home Comforts. 
Open all the year. 


At Swarthmore, = = 
BOARDING during the Spring and Summer 
A 


months. Address NNA B. MARSHALL, 
P. O, Box, 101, Swarthmore, Pa. 


A. J. HOOD, Prop. 





THE WAVERLY. 


H melike Family Hotel. 
Terms Moderate. 


A Quiet, 





"WAVERLY 


=e all = =. hy tare Sea water 
Perfect drainage, etc. 
le Pert. BRYANT- 


| H ighland Cottage, 


A quiet Summer Resort accommodating Sixty 
Guests. On spur of Blue Ridge, three miles 
from Water Gap. Elevation 1,300 feet. Open 
from Fifth month 15th to Eleventh month Ist. 
Address for circulars, 

| Successor to 

F.ands. FouLKE, ©- H. Palmer, 


STROUDSBURG, PA. 


Cedarcroft. 
Having taken a large house in Hatboro’, on the 
Reading Railroad, 15 miles from Philadelphia, I can 





accommodate 
SUMMER BOARDERS 
with comforts of good home, plenty of shade, good 
water. everything in season. One mile from Hor- 
sham Meeting; terms reasonable. Address 
ELIZABETH F. NEWPORT, 


Hatboro’, Montgomery Co., Pennsylvania. 
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Swarthmore Grammar School. 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 


Catalogues for 1893-94 are ready and will be 
mailed on application to any one desiring informa- 
tion ebout the school. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 
Swarthmore, Penna. 


Abington Friends’ School, 


Por Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sezes. 

At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. 
A first-class academ: my and college = paratory school 
under the care 0! onthly Meeting. 

A liberal and extended creme of study in mathe- 
matics, sciences, literature, eee, music, and 
drawing, besides thorough’ work in all common 
school branches. Eleven teachers, nearly all 
Friends. Next aon seem on Ninth Mo. 11, 1894. 


Por Sas 
— B AMBLER, Sr 


Or to kintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sueno, 
Ogontz, Pa. 


Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Summer examinations for admission to Coll 
for , r commencing Ninth Month 18, 1894, will 
t the College th Month 8th and Sth, 1894. 
For particulars and catalogue, address, 


CHARLES Dg GARMO, Pn. D., President. 


George School, 


NEWTOWN, sucks CO., PA. 
UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY 
MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
ome one nds; ten teache 1 Rog: mom may 
and th une of ety, the eal, piyslcal, an a bi oogia 

e and bio! 
laboratories ; 


ae 
2 ven to the moral and ous colaies ¢ of 7 
by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
circulars and other information, Ty 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A boarding and day school for both — De 


h courses preparing for admission to an 
ot furnishing 8g good business education. schoo! 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1893. Terms for 





board- 

scholars, per school The school is 
under the care of Friends, and fs pleasant tly located 
kang Bian, eee oer York. For 


= and 
TSON Principal 
Locust V alley, Long Long Island. 
Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 
FREDERICK E. 


“Glen Cove, 1 Tong Yiland. 
Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


School for both sexes under the care 

ol beotiane rly Mee . The present build- 
ing is new and much enla: , and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Ex ent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
frm New located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
m ees York Citv. For Catalogue and particu- 


ae OHA PPAQUA MOUNTAIN IN 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 





WEST CHESTER (PA.) 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


One of the foremost and most successful schools in 
the United States. Ideal location. The best of 
teachers and teaching. Buildings and equipments 
unequaled. Finest School Gymnasium in America. 
And only $5.00 per wer. Address 

G. M. PHILIPS, Ph. D., Prin. 


Edward C. Dixon. 


ESTABLISHED 1880. 





HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 


HENRY 
£ Durable Work. Rellable Workmen, 
ELLIS. \ua'xorus 24 3, "12 N. 10th St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buioers, ano Contractors 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


3. R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Grats Avenue. 2212 Wallace Street. 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 
New and desirable styles for ’94. 


WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 
8 F. BaLDERsTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


Oxford Tie Sin Now. 


The newest shapes are here in BLACK 
and RUSSET as well as the good old 
COMFORTS. Prices start at $1.75. 


Summer Weight Boots 


in all variety of Styles and Prices. No 
better goods or lower prices anywhere. 


47 N. Thirteenth St. (below Arch.) 
1013 Spring Garden St. 


For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE I8-—— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 
exclusively to 


DRY ’ GOODS. 


The were includes Silks, D Dress Goods, Trim- 


STREETS. 


mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, | 


Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods, Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or house- 


furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 


the largest to be found in the American market, | more, on the West Chester and Philadelphia Rail- 


and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly | 


as low as elsewhere un similar —_— of ssn 


D. F ‘Seniom. 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


1341 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


SUPPLYING TEACHERS TO FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS A SPECIALTY. 


Kupvertng Companions 


licited. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Tutors, Governesses, and 


ms furnished. Vacancies constantly on hand for first-class teachers. A trial so- 








L. & R. L. TYSON, 


242 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 
Staple Trimmings, Hosiery, Muslins, ine, 
1 and Embroidery Silks, Zephyrs, Wool Wad- 
aoe. Materials for Friends’ Caps. Caps made to 
order. Plain Sewing and Quilting done. 


Jolin Faber Miller, ¢ SWEDE SrREsT, 


a AT-LAW, 
Montgomery and Philadelphia 


509 SWEDE 


Practicing in 
Counties. 


~ CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office 907 N. Thirteenth St., 
Residence 1714 Woodstock St. Philadelphia. 


REFRIGERATORS * 


are now in season. 


The Perfection 


Is equal if not better than others. Prices, 
$8.50 to $20.00. Chests, $6 to $12. 


CONROW, 


903 and 905 MARKET STREET. 


JOHN B. BETTS, 
518 Walnut Street, 


Offers for sale 
Philadelphia City Mortgages. 
Philadelphia City Ground Rents. 
Desirable Bonds of Home Improvements, 
and all First-class Securities. 








Practical Sanitar ry & Economic Cooking 


Adapted - ae of Moderate 
and Small Means. 


BY MRS. MARY HINMAN ABEL, 


One of the Prize Essays published by the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association. Price, in paper 
binding, 25 cents; in cloth binding, 35 cents. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Phila’ da, Pa. 


‘CLOSING OUT SALE 





75 Building Lots. 


The Swarthmore Improvement Company will sell 
at Public Sale, on 


Saturday, May 26, 1894, 


the remaining 75 Choice Building Sites. Many of 
these sites are within a few minutes’ walk of Swarth- 


road, 11 miles from Broad Street Station. 

Meet at the Company’s office, close by Swarthmore 
Station, at 1.30 p. m., when conditions of Sale will 
be made known, or can be obtained earlier by cor- 
respondence with or by calling on the Secretary at 
Swarthmore. Terms easy 

Sale will be conducted on the lots, and will com- 
mence promptly at 2 o’clock. 

Lunch will be given at one o’clock, which will ac- 
commodate all who desire to come early and ex- 
amine property before the hour of sale. 

No postponement on account of weather. If 
stormy, will sell at the new Swarthmore Hall. 


The Swarthmore Improvement Co., 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 








FRIENDS’ 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
dighest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


The only survi 
firm of 





Royal Baking Powder Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 





INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


Established 1815. 


CHAS. B. EDWARDS & CO., 


B. Dorsgy & = 

FryMigr & EDw 

member left of the old, ‘reliable 
nedict Dorsey & Sons. 





Ornamental 
and Plain Enameled 


lron Bedsteads 


For Hospital, Instituti 
and Family Use. 


Formerly of { 





CHINA and GLASSWARE. The Celebrated K e Woven Wire Mattress, 
No. 1009 Market Street. ian vaeowe 


a . rades of gpotsalwaye: always at lowest market prices. aes KELSO, 


Decorated China and Silverware 











| loaned to Parties, Weddings, etc. 254 8S. Second Street, pe. Pa. 
THE PRL! a CAPITAL, 81,000,000 
G i 4 AR D SURPLUS, 89,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND . 





Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 

Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 

Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM, M. ELY, Treasurer. 
WATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 





EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, WILLIAM H. JENKS, ENRY TATNA! 
This what ws will do for $9, H. N. BURROUGHS GEORGE TUCKER BisPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
| 30 N, in., WILLIAM H. HN C. SIMS, 
FIRST OFFER: On receipt of Two Dollars BENJAMIN W Ww. WRIGHARDS, FRANCIS L. L cow PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON. 
we will send Four Pounds of real good Blended | JOHN B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. McPADDEN, 
Tea ee 
Seconporree: oveyeettw | PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
lars we will send Seven Pounds of our Fine 
Blended Roasted Coffee (whole or ground ). OF PHILADELPHIA 
THIRD OFFER: On receipt of Two Dol- “ 
lars we will send One Pound of our Blended Tea This Company furnishes ALL DesreasLe Forms of Lirg and ENpowmunt InsuRaNoEn 
and Five Pounds of our Fine Blended Coffee | ®* Staal Ner Cosr. It is Purgty Murua; has Assers of Ninerzen MILLions and 
whole or ground). We will deliver any of Sumpvvs of over Two and a Hair Miiiions. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 


these orders free to any railroad station where 
the 5c. package stamp can be used. 
WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 
$1 N. Second St. 


“LINSPAR” 


Our Specialty. 


For Vestibules, Bath- 
rooms, etc., in Relief. 


Sample of work in our window. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Co. | 
12 N. Eleventh St., Phila. 


Contains 256 lar, 
Photo’ Views oft t 
V7 Buildings Statuary, 
“J Paintines, etc.. with 
description, Bound in 
Fime Cloth, Leather 
Back and Corners, 
size 11 x i3in. 

$2.50 


Sent C O D by Express, 
“aeme allowed. 








co 


Good ook 


in wall paper are as plentiful as bad. Just as 


cheap, too. Selection by mail iseasy. We will | 


send you 100 samples for eight cents. Prices, 5 
to 50 cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 






Philadelphia, Pa, | MHURES LIES SnAg, sity 
SAMUEL 
Pate ove : BTS FOULKE, sistant Department, Ji 


AND INCONTESTABLE. 
Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO 8S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN 


| The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
e 409 Chestnut Street. | CAPITAL, $1,000,008, FULLY PAID. 
RECEIVES Nee COMMITTEE, Serost, ACTS AS sent ee: ADMINIs- 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 


R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
JOSEPH ASHBROOK 

Trust Ofheer, J BARTON TOWNEND 

t Actuary, aD AVID G. ALSOP. 


‘THE MORTGAGE TRUST» COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 13 mee se STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Company issues its registe ture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 





the on interest at fi free of Sta’ 
SaaS vaher five yea vaoeaee manvas ol te tax) pay- 
DIRECTORS . 

Philip C. Garrett, N. Parker Shortridge, 7. Wistar Brown, " Thomas Williams, Jr. John W. Biddle, 

| David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippiacott 

| Francis R. Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 

Joseph E. Gillingham, Charles Ri Charles Roberts, Joel J. Bally, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 
AWARD WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 






[= HICHEST 


1 BEAUTY AND ECONOMY 

are combined in the JACKSON VENTILATING 
GRATES. ‘These heat an entire residence with 34 
the fuel of a furnace. 


EDWIN A. JACKSON & BRO., 50 Beekman St., New York. 
END FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE No. 6 


IRE SPICES 


only one quality, and that always 
RFECTLY PURE 
Reis spices are put up in POUND and HALF-POUND TINS especially for family use. If your 
storekeeper does not keep them, send to us direct and we will supply you. 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 
Fourth -nd Race Streets, - Philadelphia, Pa. 


i 
 @ «2 oo 
nono — 








